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THE WEEK. 





THE House of Commons has had a 
busy, but distinctly unsensational, 
week of useful work. There have 
been no crises; and, in this respect, 
the week has presented a favourable contrast to any 
other week of the session. The Government have been 
allowed to proceed with the leading measures in their 
programme, and some progress has been made with 
them. On Monday Mr. Morley introduced the Irish 
Land Bill, and explained its provisions in a speech 
which met with general approval. We have dis- 
cussed the measure more fully elsewhere. It is only 
necessary here to note that the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion have not ventured to utter a single word with 
regard to the Bill, leaving it to their Irish supporters 
to criticise it. In Ireland the opinion, both in Ulster 
and other provinces, is distinctly favourable to the 
measure, Mr. T. W. Russell, as the representative of 
the Protestant tenants of Ulster, declaring it to be 
good, satisfactory, and honest. The first reading of 
the Bill was agreed to without a division. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


Mr. Bryce’s Bill for the establishment of boards 
of conciliation and arbitration in trade disputes was 
read a first time without a division on Tuesday. It 
was not allowed to pass without a fierce onslaught 
being made upon it by Mr. Chamberlain, who was 
apparently resolved that an innocent and useful 
measure of legislation should suffer because it was 
brought forward by men for whom he entertains a 
feeling of personal dislike. Mr. Chamberlain’s view 
is that the Bill has been proposed by Ministers, 
not in order that it may become law, but in 
order that it may be used for electioneering 
purposes. It is obvious that if he really holds this 
view, and is only anxious for the success of the 
measure in the interests of the working-classes, he 
can easily secure its passing by restraining the 
rampant obstruction which is already beginning to 
be practised by some of the members of the party 
with which he acts. 





On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
did its best partially to relieve the Church of one of 
its gravest scandals. The Burials Act of 1880 did 
much towards this end, but it is still possible for the 
clergy—to be just, almost the only offenders among 
them are eccentric and fanatical country parsons, 
with minds narrowed by seclusion from the great 
world and by their position as the “only educated 
gentleman in the parish”—to raise unseemly and re- 





volting disputes at the open grave, the very place of 
all others at which strife should be stilled. Some most 
discreditable and painful stories of this kind—stories 
of events which embitter religious life far beyond their 
immediate locality—were told in the House, and the 
words of several bishops were quoted with consider- 
able effect as to that duplication of chapels in 
cemeteries, which is a standing proclamation of re- 
ligious disunion. It is hardly surprising that the 
House voted the second reading of Mr. Carvell 
Williams’ Bill by a majority—in which a good many 
Conservatives were included—of almost exactly two 
to one. However, the progress of the Bill has been 
obstructed by a zealous defender of the Church, and 
therefore it is to be feared the injury to her and to 
religion will continue for a while yet. 


THE Navy Estimates, with which we deal at 
greater length elsewhere, ought effectually to 
silence the panic-mongers. The total expenditure 
is £18,701,000, an increase of £1,334,900 on the 
current financial year, and of £4,460,000 on 1893-94, 
The increase of officers and men of all ranks and 
branches of the service is 5,450. Provision is 
made in particular for the increase of naval cadets 
and of stokers, and for the admission of boys 
at a later age than has hitherto been customary, 
apparently with very satisfactory results. The 
Naval Reserve, too, now of necessity restricted 
to the very pick of the mercantile marine, can 
be largely increased in case of need. Very satis- 
factory progress has been made with the construction 
of the ships now building, both in the dockyards and 
in private yards. The shipbuilding programme, which 
we give elsewhere, is thoroughly adequate, enough 
battleships of the first class being already under 
construction, and some of the permanent works pro- 
jected, especially at Dover, will be of service for 
other purposes besides those of defence. The state- 
ment, moreover, makes it clear that in case of need 
great rapidity of construction can be attained. The 
sum demanded is large, but we must not grudge it 
for the maintenance of our first and only line of 
defence, and there is every reason to suppose that it 
is being well spent. 





THURSDAY evening's debate on the delay in the 
extradition of Jabez Balfour afforded Mr. Chamber- 
lain an opportunity to exhibit once more the defects 
in his knowledge of the nature of Federations in 
general, and to add some special illustrations of his un- 
acquaintance with Argentina. It was made perfectly 
clear in the course of the discussion that the responsi- 
bility for the delay rests solely with the Provincial 
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Government of Salta, to whom a foreign capitalist 
with capital still available is naturally a valuable 
prize, and whose decision in a matter concerning its 
own internal affairs the National Government can- 
not override. Unfortunate investors in Argentine 
securities know better than Mr. Chamberlain how 
very slender is the control exercised by that Govern- 
ment over the authorities of the several States or 
“ provinces; and as to the susceptibility to 
English opinion which he discovers in Argentine 
public men, they have shown themselves so pachy- 
dermatous in such financial matters as the 
National Debt and the settlement of the railway 
guarantees, where their general, if not their im- 
mediate interest should have produced respect 
for that opinion—that we can hardly expect 
them to be more compliant where they have nothing 
visibly to gain by it. The fugitive is in short pro- 
tected by the forms of law, by the Argentine con- 
stitution, and probably by the pecuniary interest of 
certain persons in Argentina. It is only fair to add 
that the Debenture Corporation has exonerated 
itself from any complicity in his absence. It is a 
pity that members of Parliament should be enabled 
by their own ignorance of the facts to believe in the 
complicity of the Government in it. 


THe County Council elections last Saturday 
resulted in a very decided victory for the Moderate 
or, in other words, the Conservative party. It is 
true that they did not secure a majority of the 
Board, the number of Moderate and Progressive 
members being exactly equal. But they completely 
swept away the great majority secured by the 
Progressives in 1892, and they obtained a larger 
number of votes than their opponents secured. But 
for the fact that the majority of the present alder- 
men belong to the Progressive party, we should be 
face to face with a very serious deadlock in the 
affairs of the Council. The general desire seems to 
be that some modus vivendi shall be arrived at 
between the two parties. A certain number of 
aldermen ought to be allotted to the Moderates, 
though the Progressives, who have a _ working 
majority of the Council, are entitled to take steps to 
preserve that majority during the term of office 
which lies before them. The report of their meet- 
ing on Wednesday indicates that these results are 
likely to be secured. Wecannot but congratulate 
the party on its decision. 





We do not pretend to regard the result of the 
elections as being otherwise than disappointing. 
That result unquestionably shows that the work of 
political education has not yet been carried far 
enough among the working classes of the East End 
and of South London. On the other hand, it would 
be idle to deny the fact that the Council has suffered 
in popular favour, not so much from its own actions 
as from the extreme doctrines which have been 
taught by those who have claimed, rightly or 
wrongly, to be its accredited spokesmen. London 
is as far off as it ever was from being converted 
to the subversive ideas of the Socialist party. The 
advocates of a more or less modified Socialism have 
forgotten this fact, and they have proclaimed inten- 
tions which might justly alarm the ordinary elector. 
It is much to be regretted that the Council should 
have suffered from the proceedings of these extreme 
men. It has unquestionably done a noble work for 
London, a work the value of which will in time 
be recognised by its enemies as well as by its friends. 





THE question of the law officers and their fees, 
though it hardly belongs to the world of high 
politics, is one of very considerable practical import- 
ance. The real point at issue is whether the country 
is to have the undivided services of its law officers 





in return for a very handsome salary, or whether it 
is to pay them a large salary and at the same time 
leave them at liberty to devote the greater part of 
their time to their private practice. Everyone will 
understand why Sir Edward Clarke, in his speech on 
Tuesday, strenuously opposed the present arrange- 
ment. He has been a law officer already, and he 
will probably become one again. It is natural 
that he should shudder at the thought that 
when he next becomes Solicitor-General he will not 
be able to reap so rich a harvest as he did when he 
formerly held that office. But we must protest 
against the idea that this question is to be settled 
solely in the interests of the law officers. Our 
lawyers are a very important class; but, after all, 
the country as a whole is of still greater importance, 
and it would be inexcusable if a Tory Government, 
when it came into office, were to sacrifice the interests 
of the public in order to satisfy the greed of its 
Attorney and Solicitor-General. Even Lord Halsbury 
would hardly dare to commit such a job as this. 


THE terrible epidemic of influenza still continues 
in London, though, in the last day or two, medical 
men have come to the conclusion that its virulence 
is beginning to abate. The mortality directly or in- 
directly due to this cause was last week very great. 
The deaths actually attributed to influenza were 
206, but there were besides 1,449 from diseases of 
the respiratory organs, being nearly a thousand 
above the corrected average. The death-rate in 
London was 38'5 per thousand for the week, or 18°5 
above the average. Nearly five hundred persons died 
in the Metropolis on each day of this fatal week. 
Of course, with so large a mortality, many men 
known to the public were counted among the victims. 
Of these the most prominent, so far, has been that 
distinguished public servant, Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
Up to the present moment, the epidemic has proved 
fatal to only one Member of Parliament, Sir Joseph 
Weston, the Liberal member for East Bristol. A 
great many Members of Parliament have been laid 
aside from their duties by illness, among them are 
included several members of the Government. 
The result has been serious inconvenience in the 
despatch of public business, the army and navy 
estimates having, for example, to be postponed 
because neither the Secretary of State for War nor 
the Secretary to the Admiralty is able to attend to 
his duties at present. 


LorpD ROosEBERY has been steadily improving 
during the week, though his recovery has been 
retarded by his want of sleep. There is reason now 
to hope that he will be able at no distant date to 
resume his public duties. Many important questions, 
especially connected with foreign affairs, await his 
return to work. Last Tuesday was the anniversary 
of his acceptance of the Premiership, and he received 
many congratulations on the day. We agree with 
the Westminster Gazette in thinking that these con- 
gratulations were more than justified. It is notorious 
that a year ago, when Lord Rosebery, against his 
own will, was called to the helm to take the place of 
Mr. Gladstone—as onerous a duty as ever fell to the 
lot of any man—there were few who believed that 
the Ministry which had passed through this shock 
could survive for many months. It must be asource 
of satisfaction to the Prime Minister to know that he 
has held his own successfully against all his assailants 
during his first year of leadership. He has done so 
in spite of the fact that his assailants have been both 
more numerous and less scrupulous than was antici- 
pated. He has had to fight against the bitter attacks 
of his open opponents, who seemed to entertain the 
hope, twelve months ago, that he would prove dis- 
loyal to his principles and his party. He has been 
assailed less directly, but more malignantly, by some 
members of his own party. These attacks upon him 
from the Liberal side are discreditable, not only to 
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those who have made them, but to those by whom 
they have been in any way countenanced. Fortu- 
nately, as we have said, Lord Rosebery has held his 
own, alike against his open foes and his false friends, 
and the loyal sympathy and support of the over- 
whelming mass of the Liberal party will not be 
withheld from him now that he is temporarily 
laid aside from his work in the country and in 
Parliament. 


THE murder of a wife and six children at 
Tooting by their husband and father is one 
of those terrible events which are all but in- 
evitable during severe economic distress. But it 
must not be hastily set down, though it certainly 
will be, merely to “the increasing severity of the 
conditions of existence” or “ the strain and stress of 
modern life.” Not to speak of times of famine or siege, 
England alone, through much of the Tudor period and 
for years together in the present century, has known 
distress on a smaller scale indeed, but far worse in 
itself and met by charitable efforts almost inappreci- 
ably small in comparison with those of to-day. But 
the sufferers are now more conscious of their 
sufferings and more apprehensive of them. More- 
over, in spite of all our talk about the pressure of 
social and economic conditions, the better class of 
man who fails probably feels now more than he ever 
did before that the responsibility for his failure rests 
with himself. Such events as that of Thursday 
morning are due, we think, to the conditions of 
modern life only in this sense—that there is more 
acute consciousness and greater self-consciousness, 
and that the recognition of social conditions as 
accounting for distress has not yet checked the 
healthy feeling of the duty of self-help—even when 
self-help is impossible. And in spite of such disasters 
as that of Thursday, it is well that they have not. 


THE capture by the Japanese of Neu- 
chang—not, of course, the treaty port 
proper, which would lead to awkward 
international complications, but the native city, 
which is some distance away—opens up their way 
to Mukden and practically ends their difficulties in 
Manchuria. It gives a much-needed stimulus, too, 
to the negotiations for peace, and now that Li Hung 
Chang is restored to all his powers and dignities, and 
charged to treat with the Japanese Government, we 
may at last begin to hope for a more definite result. 


ABROAD. 


THE decision of the French Government to accept 
the German invitation to send a squadron to the 
ceremony of opening the North Sea Canal in June 
next has provoked, as was only natural, a good deal 
of angry protest in the less responsible portion 
of the Paris press. A refusal, however, would 
have been obviously a deliberate affront to Ger- 
many; and compensation is found in the thought 
that the opportunity will be taken to strengthen 
the bonds uniting France with Russia. Indeed, it 
is semi-officially announced that the acceptance of 
the invitation has been delayed until the negotiations 
to this end were complete; and that every arrange- 
ment has been made in order that the squadrons 
representing France and Russia may proclaim to the 
world by their similarity, their proximity during 
the festivities, and their joint action, the perfect 
accord which exists between the two countries. The 
demonstration seems sufficiently childish; but there 
is no reason to suppose it is intended to be warlike, 
any more than the Franco-Russian fraternisation a 
year and a half ago. Only the parties which by 
that time will probably be dominant in Germany 
are most emphatically anti-Russian. On them, at 
any rate, the demonstration will have no tranquill- 
ising effect. 

















Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 





THE death of M. Harry Alis is a tragical ending 
to the farce of a French duel. His adversary, it is 
clear, only meant to “pink him,” and thrust him 
through by pure accident. When even M. Rochefort 
suggests that it would be a simpler method to buy a 
leech, and toss up to see which combatant it should 
bite, it may be hoped that the institution is nearing 
its end. In Germany the Catholic Centre, now 
dominant, propose to extinguish it (along with 
Anarchism and misbehaviour in church) by legal 
penalties. In France it is to be hoped public 
opinion has at last awakened to the absurdity of 
that expurgated and attenuated ceremony of appeal 
to a Higher Power which is all that modern civilisa- 
tion permits. 


THE meeting of the Prussian Council of State, 
which is called for Monday next to discuss the 
measures to be taken for the relief of agricultural 
distress, does not appear to have that significance 
with which it is natural to invest it in view of the 
reactionary tendencies at present manifest in Ger- 
many. The Council very rarely meets at all; the 
last occasion was in 1890, when it discussed the 
measures to be taken for the protection of labour 
with which the Emperor began his “new departure ;” 
and this time only the inner section is summoned, 
which consists, for the present purpose, of the 
ministers and those of its members specially repre- 
sentative of agriculture. Twenty-eight persons, not 
members of the Council, are also summoned as 
experts to aid it in its preliminary deliberations 
with their experience—‘ to speak when they are 
spoken to,” as Herr Richter’s organ puts it. Some 
of these represent commerce; others are leading 
agrarians. But as they are to sit only for five 
days, and in that time are to discuss all the chief 
problems which are now vexing the souls of the 
German agricuiturists—the proposed monopolies of 
cereals, of alcohol, and of beetroot sugar (which are 
all to involve the purchase by the State of a fixed 
quantity annually), the means of keeping the rural 
labourer at home, the tariff question, and the 
currency—it is hardly likely that they can come to 
conclusions of much value. Herr Richter holds that 
the assembly is summoned merely to give honourable 
burial to the agrarian schemes; and there really is 
some reason to agree with him, in spite of the hopes 
expressed by their supporters—though the latter 
are greatly disgusted at some of the omissions from 
the list of experts, and admit that the Emperor is 
hostile to their plans. They have shown their 
temper by declining to pledge themselves to the 
increase of the Navy on which the Emperor has set 
his heart. 


THE prosecution of Signor Giolitti, the Italian 
ex-Premier, for illegal abstraction of documents and 
defamation of character has become involved in 
legal and constitutional difficulties. The accused 
has declined to admit the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts, on the ground that as an ex-Minister he can 
only be tried for acts done in his Ministerial capacity 
before the Senate, and that even then, inasmuch as 
he is a deputy, the sanction of the Chamber is 
necessary to his prosecution. Now the Chamber is 
on the point of dissolution, and its successor cannot 
assemble till May or June. The Court of Appeal 
has decided that his contention is justified in so far 
as it relates to acts done while he was a Minister ; 
but this does not apply to his publication of the 
documents on which the charge of defamation rests. 
But did he publish them? He brought them into 
the House, and left them at its disposal, and they 
were published by its own special Committee. And 
he maintains that his act is covered by his privilege 
as a deputy—a point which the Court of Appeal has 
not yet settled. Altogether, therefore, the proceed- 
ings promise to be interesting as a lesson in the 
constitutional law of Italy, and a measure of the 
strength of its present dictator. 
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Tue prolonged visit to Rome of Cardinal 
Schinborn, the Archbishop of Prague, has given rise 
to much angry comment in the Liberal journals of 
Austria and Hungary. Their theory is that he has 
gone thither in order to inform the Vatican of the 
danger involved in encouraging the agitation among 
the inferior clergy and the Catholic masses in those 
countries, especially that aspect of it which is in- 
volved with the Anti-Semitic movement. At a 
recent Anti-Semitic meeting at Linz, Prince Alois 
Liechtenstein, the leader of the party, of whom some 
particulars are given in another column, read a tele- 
gram from Cardinal Rampolla transmitting him the 
Papal benediction; and the inference drawn from 
the Cardinal's continued stay is that his mission is a 
failure because the Vatican, seeing in the Triple Alli- 
ance only a device for keeping the Pope from his 
patrimony, is determined not to be checked in its 
new departure in the direction of democracy by 
any regard for the supposed interest of the Dual 
Monarchy. The Catholic papers contradict the 
whole story : but if it is true the Vatican is obviously 
playing a very dangerous game. The Triple Alliance 
has lost most of its significance already, and Christian 
Socialism can assuredly gain nothing by commingling 
with Anti-Semitism. 


Ir is easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
announcement of the formation of a new Silver 
Party in the United States. That country has 
always been peculiarly fertile in currency heresies, 
but even the more dangerous Greenback Party of a 
quarter of a century ago found the difficulties 
presented by the existence of the two regular 
party machines fatal to its permanence. The 
new party will take off the elements — chiefly 
Western and Southern — that have contributed 
so largely to the weakness of the Democrats, and 
may possibly—weakened already as that party is by 
the Populist movement—bring about its complete 
tranformation. Still, it will affect the Populists too, 
and, like that party, it is the product of economic 
conditions, particularly the existence of a large 
debtor class, which, in the nature of things, cannot 
be permanent. The existing party machinery will 
offer serious obstacles to the development of the 
new party, even if events in the East and elsewhere 
do not cut its platform from under its feet. 


THE most notable literary event of 
LITERATURE, the week is the publication of that 
etc. edition of the Psalter designed for 
devotional purposes by which Mr. 
Gladstone has once more exhibited his varied activity 
and the strongest of the many tendencies of his 
mind. The Concordance, indeed, is the work of his 
early manhood ; and it is of such evident value that 
the past two generations might fairly regret that it 
has not been published at an earlier date. The 
adoption of the Prayer-Book version was inevitable, 
and its defects are covered by the supplying of 
alternative renderings. The Latin titles of the Psalms, 
though it is true that, as Dean Goulburn said, “ there 
is a certain rugged grandeur about them,” have 
been discarded with advantage in favour of 
English titles, which it is, however, sometimes diffi- 
cult to make sufficiently comprehensive. The little 
volume will become an object of strong affection to 
a multitude of readers, and a curious bond between 
the veteran statesman and a multitude of those 
otherwise excellent people who have been always 
accustomed to regard him with abhorrence. 


It may safely be assumed, we suppose, that the 
worst of the winter is past, so that meteoro- 
logical comparisons with past seasons may now be 
entered upon. Such an examination and comparison 
has already been completed at Greenwich, the 
observations extending over fifty winters (1844-94). 





The method of procedure was to find out how many 
“cold days” we have had every winter, the defini- 
tion of a “cold day” being taken as a day in which 
the maximum temperature does not rise above 
freezing-point. Such days as these are not very 
common, and there have been winters when not a 
single one has been recorded. The records tell 
us that the greatest number of these cold days 
occurred in the winters of 1854, 1866, 1878, and 1890, 
the number of these cold days in these years being 
respectively 15, 12, 18 and 27. In the present season, 
up to the end of February, no fewer than 17 have been 
recorded, 6 having occurred in the preceding month 
—from which it may be taken that the winter of 
04-5 has been approximately the second coldest since 
1844. This examination has brought into prominence 
two curious facts: first, that there seems to be some 
periodicity in the extremes of cold—namely, about 
12 years ; and secondly, that the greatest number of 
“cold days” occurs approximately at the times of 
the minima of sunspots, that is when the sun 
is comparatively little disturbed, and therefore 
less active. But before any general deduction 
can be made, something more than local figures must 
be got. 





AMoNG the many distinguished men 
who have gone from among us this 
week, Sir Henry Rawlinson seems 
to deserve special notice in his twofold capacity 
as a man of action and as a man of learning. He 
had helped to reorganise the Persian army in his 
youth, and served his country well in a most difficult 
position during a very dangerous period as Political 
Agent in Afghanistan; and, by his study and 
decipherment of cuneiform inscriptions, and sub- 
sequently by the excavations which he directed, he 
had done as much as any man towards that recovery 
of the knowledge of the earliest civilisations of Asia 
which is one of the most notable features of the pro- 
gress of learning in the present century. His early 
training almost of necessity made him a Russophobe ; 
but it is hardly fair to set his alarmist theories 
against his practical work. 


OBITUARY. 





IsMAIL PASHA, ex-Khedive of Egypt, had managed 
to combine the worst qualities of the finance of the 
Zast and the West.—Adwiral of the Fleet Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby has been described this week as the greatest 
English admiral since the days of Nelson. He was 
cne of the highest authorities of the day on naval 
tactics; his most memorable achievement in active 
service is his taking the British fleet up the Dardan- 
elles in 1875—a proceeding which might easily have 
been the signal for the outbreak of that great Euro- 
pean war which we have all been prophesying for 
so long.—Professor John Stuart Blackie was one 
of the most picturesque figures of modern Scotland. 
As a lyric poet and ardent Greek scholar he had done 
good service, though his special fad, the pro- 
nunciation of Greek by accent in the modern 
fashion, is not likely to find permanent favour 
among us.—Sir William Savory was a well-known 
and eminent surgeon, Dr. Hack Tuke an expert in 
mental disease.—Mr. James Anderson was an actor 
of a school now extinct, who was in high favour with 
playgoers half a century ago.—The Rev. Edmund 
Venables, Canon of Lincoln, was well known as an 
archeologist in especial.—Sir Joseph Weston was 
one of the notabilities of Bristol, and Liberal M.P. 
since 1890 for its eastern division.—Mr. A. Giles had 
represented Southampton as a Conservative, and had 
been chairman of the Union Steamship Company.— 
Mr. Hyde Clarke had achieved eminence in the 
double capacity of financier and _ philologist.— 
Sir Edward Bunbury was one of those scholars of 
exceptionally great ability, whose high standard of 
work prevents a production commensurate with their 
attainments.—Professor Georg von Gizycki of Berlin 
was a distinguished representative of “ Naturalism” 
in Ethics.—Dr. W. C. Bennett was a well-known 
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popular poet.—Prince Richard Metternich, son of the 
famous diplomatist, had filled the post of Austrian 
ambassador in Paris after the Italian War of 
Liberation, with considerable success, which is 
attributed in very large measure to the social 
qualities of his wife. 








THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 





R. GOLDWIN SMITH, in the current number 
of the Contemporary Review, has pronounced 
an eloquent and touching eulogium, if it be not a 
funeral oration, on the Manchester school. We are far 
from agreeing with everything that Mr. Smith has to 
say upon this subject. On some points he is un- 
mistakeably in the wrong; but his paper is a valuable 
contribution to the political history of our time, and 
we trust that it will not be overlooked by those 
ardent politicians in our own party to whom the 
name of Manchester as a political watchword is now 
anathema. ‘Those of us who remember the struggles 
of the middle of the century cannot be insensible to 
the debt we owe to the Manchester school. It was 
a great school, led by two very great men. Cobden 
and Bright had their limitations, and made their 
mistakes. Their limitations were obvious enough, 
for they insisted upon directing attention to them 
whenever they had an opportunity of doing so. But 
their mistakes are of a different character, and we 
may fairly say that no statesmen of our time have 
passed through their public careers with a greater 
freedom from serious error than the two leaders of 
the Anti-Corn Law movement. It is not with that 
movement that we need concern ourselves now. Its 
vindication may be found in every home in the land, 
and every man of intelligence, to whatever party he 
may belong, acknowledges the debt of grati- 
tude that Great Britain owes to those who 
carried it to a successful issue. But the Man- 
chester school survived and did a great public 
work long after Free Trade had been established, 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith has done well, in these 
times when new ideals are being set before us, to 
recall attention to its principles. The first of those 
principles was the determination of the members of 
the school to oppose anything like aggressive action 
on the part of England with regard to foreign 
affairs. This, which was really their chief virtue, 
was also their chief offence in the eyes of the foolish 
and the selfish, the reckless and the blind. Yet, 
after the terrible object-lesson of the Crimean War, 
against the policy of which Cobden and Bright 
contended in vain, the Jingo party in this country 
was for a season so utterly crushed and discomfited 
that the Manchester policy became the recognised 
policy—not of a party, but of the country—and 
gave us that long spell of peace with the rest of the 
civilised world which we are still, happily, enjoying. 
It is surely ungrateful—not to say unwise—for the 
ardent politicians of to-day to pour contempt upon 
the men to whom they and we are chiefly indebted 
for this immeasurable blessing. “ We are not 
cotton-spinners all.” It is quite true; but it is 
precisely because in the matter of our foreign policy 
the statesmen of England imbibed the spirit and 
enforced the principles of the cotton-spinners that 
we have enjoyed forty years of peace and of national 
progress. 

In domestic policy the Manchester school was 
guided by two great principles. The first was its 
trust in the people; the second, its unwavering faith 
in the virtues of individual liberty and effort. It 
was Mr. Bright who won for us the admission of 
the working classes within the pale of the Constitu- 





tion. Mr. Gladstone’s achievements in this work are 
memorable and splendid; but he would be the first 
to admit that in pursuing it he followed in the foot- 
steps of the member for Birmingham. It was Mr. 
Bright, again, who succeeded in arousing in the 
hearts of his fellow-countrymen a feeling of im- 
placable hostility to the arrogant pretensions and 
monstrous privileges of a selfish caste. The House 
of Lords never had a more formidable foe than the 
creat orator, and none can doubt on which side he 
would have ranged himself in the present struggle if 
he had been spared until to-day. So far, it will be 
seen, the domestic policy of the Manchester school 
was precisely the same as the policy of the advanced 
Radicals of our own time. We may go further, and 
say that the Democrats of 1895 owe the principles 
they now profess on constitutional questions to Mr. 
Bright and his associates, as they also owe to them 
the power they now enjoy under the Constitution of 
giving effect to those principles. This fact ought 
surely to temper the fisseonens with which some 
writers of our own party are wont to refer to the 
Manchester school. It must be in forgetfulness of 
the history of the last half-century that they 
habitually speak of that school as though it re- 
presented principles autagonistic to the political 
progress of our race. We are well aware, 
however, of the true cause for this bitterness. 
It is founded upon the hatred of the new 
Democrats for the second of the vital principles 
accepted by the Manchester democracy—the virtue 
of individual effort and individual liberty. It is not 
to be denied that the Manchester school were in- 
clined to carry their faith on this subject to an 
extreme point. Nobody now defends their opposition 
to the Factory Acts. Nobody now holds with them 
on the question of unlimited competition. On both 
these matters they undoubtedly suffered from those 
limitations of which we have spoken. But the 
groundwork of their faith was sound, and remains 
to-day the only sure foundation of freedom, whether 
it be political or social. We have widened enor- 
mously our conception of the duties of the State and 
the municipality, and, in the main, the change is for 
the better. But all the lessons of history prove that 
the Manchester men were in the right when they 
declared that no State organisation can do for the 
individual man that which he can do for himself, 
and that no social system, however ingeniously con- 
trived, can take the place of individual thrift and 
effort, of personal self-sacrifice and endurance. It 
is only in proportion as these simple virtues are 
allowed to have free play that the complex machinery 
of State or municipality can be expected to produce 
good results. If, therefore, we admit that the 
views of the Manchester men were unduly limited on 
these questions of social organisation and State 
interference, we must still maintain that their main 
principle was the only sound one which either states- 
men or nations can accept. 

Undoubtedly the most serious limitation of the 
Manchester school was seen in its policy with regard 
to Greater Britain, to our outlying colonies and 
dependencies. Mr. Goldwin Smith does not recog- 
nise this fact. He is still a convinced Manchester 
man so far as the colonial question is concerned. 
Happily, however, he is now an exception to the rule. 
The truth is, that it was upon this colonial question 
that the Manchester school finally came to grief. So 
soon as it became evident that its members were 
“‘ Little Englanders ” their hold upon the sympathies 
of their fellow-countrymen ceased. It is true that 
they had a conception of the national greatness and 
the duties of citizenship which was not without a 
grandeur of its own. England was to dwell apart, 
and to be an example and elder sister to the other 
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nations of the earth. Her isolation was not to be a 
selfish isolation; on the contrary, she was to be the 
friend and, in a sense, the servant, of all the other 
peoples of the world. But in political affairs she 
was to live alone, and in the rivalries of race she was 
not to intermeddle. It was expecting too much 
from human nature to suppose that it would accept 
such a gospel as this. Both the virtues and the 
weaknesses of the average man are opposed to this 
doctrine of a negative and colourless neutrality, 
and it was on this point that the Manchester school 
was split. One of its most distinguished members 
was the late Mr. Forster; but though in most matters 
he was steeped in the spirit of the Manchester school, 
he had the historic imagination which enables a man 
to rise to a full conception of the dignity of his birth- 
right and of the responsibilities which it lays upon 
him. What the courage and the enterprise of our 
fathers had won for us we were bound to hand on 
unimpaired to our children. Wherever the flag of 
England had been raised, there it must be maintained, 
if we were not to show ourselves to be degenerate 
sons. The egotism of nationality is as strong as the 
egotism of the individual, and when the Manchester 
school forgot this fact they found that they had to 
face the opposition of the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. Forster’s ideas on Imperial ques- 
tions, rather than Mr. Cobden’s or Mr. Bright’s, 
became the accepted ideas of the Liberal party, and 
so the old Manchester school became imperceptibly 
merged in that new Liberalism which, clinging to 
the Bright and Cobden policy in most things, rejects 
that policy where it conflicts with the expansion of 
our Empire or the establishment of closer relations 
between the Mother Country and her colonies. It 
is possible that a time may come when we shall 
revert to the Manchester ideas, Even now we can 
see, in the case of Egypt, the price we must pay 
when we depart from them. But for the moment 
the nation is prepared to pay that price; and unless 
the teachings of history are to be belied, it is only 
by being prepared to make this sacrifice—by being 
ready, that is to say, to assert our nationality 
without stopping to count the cost—that we can keep 
our place in the world. Whatever may be the case 
with regard to its views on Imperial policy, however, 
the Manchester school did noble work in advancing 
political and individual freedom in many different 
directions, and the principles it professed are still 
those which most inspire every true Liberal. 





THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 








\ E have no desire to underrate the importance 

of the London County Council election of last 
Saturday. Unquestionably the disappointment to 
Liberals and to those who desire to see the municipal 
government of London made worthy of the place 
which the metropolis holds among the cities of the 
world is verysevere. It might well have been hoped 
by sensible men that the ratepayers of London 
would themselves have been sufficiently sensible to 
judge the majority in the County Council by their 
works rather than by their words, and to continue to 
give them their support in their efforts to make 
London what it ought to be as a home for its 
millions of people. The County Council, as we have 
pointed out more than once in these pages, has 
committed its mistakes. Some of them—notably 
the attempt to prevent its servants from making any 
profitable use of their leisure—have been very 
glaring. But these blunders were but as the 
dust in the balance when weighed against the 
really excellent service which the Council has done in 








the cause of the people. It is a melancholy fact 
that all this valuable service should count for nothing 
against a slight increase in the rates, and the 
vagaries, in words rather than in deeds, of a few 
of the Council’s more advanced members and friends. 
But we have no reason to despair of the London 
working man because he did not see fit last Satur- 
day to give the Progressive party another sweeping 
majority. Still less is there any reason for the 
frantic attacks which have been made in some 
quarters upon the working man’s honesty and 
integrity. He is not, whatever the theologians of 
a certain school may say, naturally wicked; he is 
not blind to beauty and goodness, but he has still to 
be educated into a full knowledge of the quarters in 
which beauty and goodness are to be found. Only 
those whose municipal experience has been confined 
to London are likely to take this view of the result 
of the recent elections. Those who have had the 
advantage of seeing and taking part in municipal 
work in the other cities of the Empire know full 
well how easily a good cause may be worsted from 
circumstances which are to a large extent trivial and 
accidental. There is not a town in the country where 
the Party of Progress has not, at one time or another, 
met with defeat as severe as that which this party 
encountered in London a week ago. But there is no 
single instance in which the triumph of reaction has 
been permanent, or in which the ground gained by 
the reformers during their term of power has been 
afterwards lost. London, whatever policy it may 
choose to adopt in future elections of the County 
Council, will always be a better and, both morally 
and physically, a more healthy place of residence, 
because of the labours of the men who formed the 
County Council which has just died a natural death. 
Their work remains, and it is in truth a noble 
monument, which will ensure the perpetuation of 
their memory even if they are able to do nothing in 
the future. But we are far from believing that the 
work of the Progressive party is finished. On the 
contrary, we hold that it is just beginning, and 
we may treat with contempt the notion that it has 
been cut short by the contest of last Saturday. 

The lessons of that contest must not, however, 
be lost. We have said that the errors of deed 
which were committed by the late Council were but 
as the small grain in the balance compared with the 
rest of its record. Sensible men, to whatever party 
they belonged, were able to recognise this fact, and 
to pay their tribute to the substantial virtues of the 
Council and to its great and most useful achieve- 
ments. But whilst in action the Council was 
almost uniformly wise, it cannot be denied that in 
speech—the speech not only of its members, but of 
its advocates in the press and elsewhere—it was not 
always so fortunate. We should be sorry to add by 
the weight of a feather to the burden of self- 
reproach which some of the enthusiastic advocates 
of the Council have now toendure. We give them the 
fullest credit for having desired one thing only, the ad- 
vancement of the great cause of municipal righteous- 
ness. But it is impossible to deny that there have been 
times when they have adopted doubtful methods for 
the purpose of advancing that cause. They have 
been too easily elated by the triumph of 1892, and 
by the series of substantial successes which have 
followed it. They have believed that they had 
finally overthrown the constitutional conservatism 
of the British people, when, as a matter of fact, they 
had only succeeded in surprising the guardians of 
that conservatism whilst they were asleep. They 
will do well now to take a truer measure of the 
strength of the enemy they have to fight; and 
perhaps when they do so they will also adopt a 
different view as to the best policy by which that 
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enemy is to be overcome. In plain English, they 
must reckon with the obstinate and by no means 
unwholesome dislike of change, of far-reaching 
theories and of new-fangled processes, which is one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of our race. 
Many a man who with good reason counts himself 
a Liberal, and who is prepared to follow the 
army of progress in its onward march, has been 
alarmed by the wild talk of some of those who 
have been prominent in connection with the pro- 
ceedings of the County Council. The objection to 
the doctrines of Socialism is not confined to any 
one party, nor does it emanate only from those who 
are by nature timid or reactionary. It exists in 
almost equal strength among the friends and among 
the enemies of national progress. The Fabian 
Society and its supporters may have deluded them- 
selves with the idea that they had captured the 
County Council unawares, and that they were lead- 
ing it blindfolded into the adoption of measures from 
which, with its open eyes, it would have shrunk 
aghast. They have been rudely undeceived. It was 
they, and not the great mass of the electorate, who 
were blind, and they have had to pay the penalty for 
their want of foresight. We are not among those 
who believe that the County Council was ever in any 
danger of becoming Socialistic in its legislation. The 
small steps which it took in this direction were 
too trivial—and, in a sense, too accidental—to be 
worthy of more than passing notice. But we do not 
pretend to be surprised that the shouting over these 
infinitesimal advances in the direction of Socialism 
which was raised by the friends of Socialistic theories 
alarmed the mass of the electors. If there had been 
less talk, less vaunting of wholly unsubstantial 
victories, we might have fared much better than 
we did last Saturday. After all, it is still the 
middle party in the State, the party which con- 
sists of moderate men—we use the word without 
regard to its adoption as the shibboleth of the re- 
actionary party last week—that holds the balance 
of power. The Progressive party will have to bear 
this fact in mind if it is to wipe out the stain of the 
present election, and to secure once more that degree 
of influence in London to which we believe it to 
be eminently entitled. 

There is only one other point on which we would 
venture to express an opinion. The election has 
resulted in a strict tie between the two parties. If 
there had been a majority of one in favour of the 
Progressives, we should have joined those who have 
demanded that the whole of the aldermen to be 
elected next week should belong to that party. But, 
as matters stand, we do not see how any real 
Liberal can consistently make this demand. In 
common fairness the so-called Moderates are 
entitled to see some of their own associates placed 
upon the aldermen’s bench. That it is desir- 
able and even necessary in the interests of the 
work of the Council that the party now in 
power should have a working majority we freely 
admit. But we are glad that this necessity has not 
prevented the recognition of the fair claim of the 
Opposition to a share in the election of aldermen. 
It is not a great matter, but those of us who have 
protested most strongly against the unjust privileges 
of the House of Lords, and who insist most resolutely 
upon the rights of a Representative Chamber, are 
bound to plead for a fair, and even for a generous, 
treatment of that moiety of the elected members of 
the Council with whose opinions we do not happen 
to agree. We are glad to believe that at the meet- 
ing next week the Progressive party will show 
their wisdom and their consistency by according to 
their opponents a certain proportion of the strength 
of the aldermanic bench. 








THE IRISH LAND BILL. 





R. MORLEY has reason to be well satisfied 
| with the reception which his Land Bill 
received on Monday last. No one, perhaps, went 
into raptures of enthusiasm. There were suggestions 
of detailed criticism from both points of view. But 
on the whole there was a general disposition to 
treat the Bill as an honest attempt to remove 
difficulties without raising contention, to solve 
puzzles without spoiling tempers. To those who 
have been but superficial observers of the recent 
history of Ireland, a non-contentious Land Bill may 
seem a contradiction in terms. But, as we had 
occasion to point out not long ago, the land question 
has passed away from its picturesque stages. It is no 
longer necessary for another O’Connell to draw tears 
from the eyes of a Dickens in the gallery by the 
pathetic story of an eviction. Men are wanted who 
can grapple with hard and even repulsive detail, and 
who will take the trouble to hammer out the bottom 
facts, and to see how much less difference there 
really is between the two parties than one might 
suppose from their metaphors. One such man at 
least we have in Mr. Morley. He has once again 
proved himself less a sentimentalist than a man of 
affairs. 

His Bill deals ina moderate and practical fashion 
with four difficulties of the Irish Land Question : 
(1) The temporary and local difficulty of the evicted 
tenants, (2) the tenant’s improvements, (3) the 
tenants excluded from the fair rent clauses of the 
Land Acts, and (4) the modes and times of fixing 
rent. On the first point Mr. Morley presents 
his plan as a policy of second best. He fears 
it will be inadequate, but he accepts for the 
time the limitation on his power which is im- 
posed by the House of Lords. It is not quite 
correct to describe his plan as a revival of Clause 13 
of the Act of 1891. Clause 13 was solely directed 
to one point. A landlord could without that section 
have sold under the Land Parchase Acts to the 
evicted tenant if he had first restored him even to 
a tenancy at will, but inasmuch as the Acts only 
authorise loans to tenants purchasing, they were 
inoperative without the physical restoration. Clause 
13 merely empowered the Commissioners to lend to 
persons formerly in possession in certain cases, where 
the agreement between the landlord and such persons 
was made within six months. No machinery was pro- 
vided or time given to bring the parties together. Mr. 
Morley proposes that either party may within twelve 
months serve a notice on the other, and thereupon 
if the other party does not object the Land Com- 
mission may fix the terms of purchase. We do not 
doubt that in some cases at least the proposal will 
be operative. 

‘he second contentious question dealt with in an 
uncontentious manner is that of the tenants’ im- 
provements. Mr. Carson tried on this point to raise 
the old cry of confiscation; but, unless the clause 
can be shown to take away from the landlord some- 
thing he has done or paid for, the cry is absurd. On 
the words of the clause the contention cannot be 
maintained. The clause really does three things— 
it overrules the judgment in Adams v. Dunseath, by 
which the landlord was held to have the right to an 
increased rent on those improvements made by 
the tenant for which, under the Act of 1870, the 
tenant could not claim on leaving the holding; it 
creates a presumption of law throughout Ireland 
—which has already prevailed on Ulster Custom 
holdings—that improvements made since 1850 
were made by the tenant unless the contrary is 
proved; and it gives a clear rule for the alloca- 
tion of the increased value given to the holding 
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by the improvement in the following well-chosen 
words :— 


“Tn fixing a fair rent for a holding the court shall have 
regard to the interest of the landlord and tenant respect- 
ively, and where it appears to the court that any improve- 
ment made by the tenant on the holding, and not paid for 
or otherwise compensated by the landlord, has resulted in 
an increase of the letting value of the holding beyond what 
the holding would, at the time of firing the fair rent, let for 
without such improvement, such increase of letting value 
shall be included in the tenant’s interest. 

* A tenant shall not be deemed to have been paid or 
compensated for any improvement, except to the extent to 
which in the opinion of the court any money or money’s 
worth has been given by the landlord in respect of the 
improvement.” 


We have quoted these words at length because 
the point is one round which some controversy may 
rage. It may be said that Mr. Morley is proposing 
to carry the “prairie value”’ metaphor into law. 
But this is obviously not so. The valuelessness of 
a prairie depends not merely on the want of houses 
and fences, but of roads and markets. The value of 
Irish land—even if it were undrained, unfenced, and 
unploughed—would be necessarily greater than that 
of the same area of equal fertility in Dakota. The 
difference might perhaps be claimed in justice by 
the community, but Mr. Morley does not propose to 
disturb the law which gives it to the landlord. 

No threat of controversy was raised as to the 
removal of exemptions. We will leave to a future 
occasion the consideration of the details. It is 
enough to say that up till now only about three- 
fifths of the Irish tenants have got fair rents fixed. 
Mr. Morley proposes to remove technical restrictions 
which are responsible for the exclusion of at least 
half of the remaining two-fifths. The landlords 
admit the justice of the principle of extension to 
holdings near small villages, to tenancies created by 
limited owners or by middlemen, to tenancies where 
there has been sub-letting to the knowledge of the 
owner, and to dairy and grazing farms up to a 
certain valuation. They even, as we understand Mr. 
Carson, would not object to the fixing of fair rents 
on the 50,000 holdings where the tenancy has been 
determined by an eviction notice under the Act of 
1887. Aljl this gives prospect of a harmonious con- 
sideration of the details in Grand Committee. 

The length of the judicial term and the mode of 
fixing the new rents is, however, in many ways more 
important than anything else in the Bill. Mr. 
Morley, applying to Ireland the rule as to shorter 
lettings which has become customary of late years 
in England, reduces the term for which rents are to 
be fixed to ten years. He also shortens the exist- 
ing terms to the same length. The English land- 
lord, who is afraid of receiving notices to 
quit every Michaelmas, will congratulate his 
Irish brother on the measure of continuity 
and certainty still left to him. It would not, we 
think, have been wise policy to’ leave men whose 
rents were fixed in 1884 at a rate which those who 
fixed them now declare to have been too high, to 

y the rents at this rate for four years to come. 

he Conservative Government temporarily reduced 
those very rents in 1887, three years after they had 
been fixed. While commending the Bill in almost 
every other respect, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our disappointment at the absence of a 
clause limiting appeals. It is quite absurd that 


there should be an appeal on a mere question of 
value, where no point of law is involved, from the 
decision of the sub-commissioners as to a £5 holding. 
This also may be mended in Grand Committee, and 
Mr. Morley will, we feel sure, be only too glad to have 
his hand forced by the laymen as against the lawyers. 





A GREAT PROGRAMME. 





) EADERS of this journal have no need to be 
R told of the efforts which have been made by 
the present Board of Admiralty, not only to repair 
the deficiencies in our naval policy which are due 
to the proceedings of the last Board, but to place 
the defences of the Empire by sea upon a thoroughly 
satisfactory footing. The statement of Lord Spencer, 
in explanation of the new Naval Estimates issued on 
Thursday morning, shows that the Admiralty is still 
bent upon pursuing the course which it marked out for 
itself two years ago. Never before have such efforts 
been made in time of peace to place this country 
beyond the reach not merely of danger, but 
even of panic, as those which have been made 
by Lord Spencer and his colleagues within that 
period. When the story of the work of the 
present Administration comes to be written, one 
of its most remarkable and most brilliant chap- 
ters will be that which deals with the fleet and 
with the sea forces of the Empire. So far 
as the details of Lord Spencer’s statement are con- 
cerned, they do not contain much that is altogether 
new to the readers of Tue Srraker. What they 
show is that the great effort made last year was not 
in the nature of a “spurt,” but was merely the first 
step towards the execution of a programme large 
enough and bold enough to satisfy the most exacting 
of critics. In ship-building no battle-ships are 
mentioned in the new estimates. This is owing to 
the fact that no fewer than ten battle-ships were 
sanctioned last year. Their construction is now 
being rapidly carried on, but it must be something 
like two years more before they are fit to take the 
sea. In the meantime it is necessary to provide 
their full complement of cruisers of the various 
classes, and this is what is done by the present 
estimates. Four first-class cruisers, four of the 
second-class, and two of the third-class are to be 
laid down this year. These ten ships will be the 
attendants of the ten battle-ships that are now 
being built. They are not, of course, suffi- 
ciently numerous to supply all the needs of a 
fleet of battle-ships in the way of cruisers; but we 
have no doubt that in the programme of the 
Admiralty there is provision for the construction 
of other vessels of the same class, and that when 
the new battle-ships take the sea they will be 
attended by at least double their own number of 
new cruisers. In addition, we are promised, for 
this year, from forty-five to fifty torpedo-boat 
destroyers of a new type, swifter even than the 
vessels of this class that are already afloat. This 
is the new programme of ship-building for the 
year, and there can be no doubt that, when taken 
in conjunction with last year’s programme, it will 
be recognised as entirely satisfactory, both from 
the naval and the national point of view. 

But the most important feature of the programme 
disclosed in Lord Spencer’s statement is unquestion- 
ably the way in which permanent works are to be 
dealt with. Some months ago, in replying to a very 
foolish and unjustifiable speech by Lord George Hamil- 
ton, we pointed to the manner in which the permanent 
works were neglected when he was at the Admiralty, 
and indicated the course which would probably be 
pursued by the present Board with regard to this 
important matter. The suggestions we then made 
are more than fulfilled in the new programme. The 
most striking item in that programme is the creation 
of a harbour at Dover. It is fifty years since a 
Royal Commission reported that such a harbour was 
a necessity, not only for the national defence, but 
for the use of our mercantile marine. At present 
we have no harbour of refuge on our coast between 
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Portsmouth and the Thames; nor is there any naval 
station to which our men-of-war could resort for 
repairs after an engagement in the Channel. The 
French have very wisely created several important 


harbours on the other side of the Channel. How it 
comes that for half a century nothing has been done 
by successive Governments to carry out the strong 
recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1844 
we do not pretend to know. But we may at least be 
thankful that a Government has at last been found 
strong enough and public-spirited enough to under- 
take this great work, the vital importance of which 
has so long been recognised. The other important 
items in the programme of permanent works are the 
construction of a closed harbour at Portland, where 
a fleet will be able to lie secure from torpedo attack 
—a measure urgently needed in these days of 
torpedo warfare—and the construction of a similar 
harbour at Gibraltar. We need hardly say that 
Gibraltar has long been one of the weak spots in our 
— of naval defence. It is the most imposing 
object of its kind in the world; but not unfitly has 
it been described as “the magnificent impostor.” 
It looks impregnable; but, without a dock and 
without a harbour, it has very little more than its 
looks to recommend it to us. Now, thanks to the 
enterprise and sagacity of the present Board of 
Admiralty, it will be supplied both with dock and 
harbour. Both are already in progress, though it 
has not been decided until now to give Gibraltar 
a closed harbour. Thus another work which has for 
years been regarded as necessary for our naval 
defences, but which successive Governments have 
neglected, has been taken in hand by Lord Spencer 
and his colleagues. 

It is not necessary to discuss the minor items in 
the First Lord’s statement. They involve, we need 
hardly say,a very large expenditure of public money. 
The entire cost of fleet and works for the coming 
year will amount in round figures to twenty millions 
sterling. Of this amount about one million will be 
raised on loan, that being the recognised mode of 
meeting the expenditure for permanent works. The 
remainder must come from taxation: and it is part 
of the gain that accrues to us from our new fiscal 
system. We do not believe that the Liberal party 
will offer any opposition to this great scheme of 
national defence, or will refuse the supplies necessary 
to enable it to be carried into effect. We have had 
during the past nine months a great object lesson in 
the importance of the sea power as an element in war. 
When evena country likeChina, with its overwhelming 
extentof territory and its enormous resources, is beaten 
hopelessly, because it has allowed its enemy to 
secure the command of the sea, it is easy to under- 
stand of what vital importance supremacy on the 
ocean must be to a country like England. Whatever 
may become of our Army, our Navy must continue 
to be the strongest in the world. This is the 
principle which has manifestly guided the policy of 
Lord Spencer and his colleagues during their tenure 
of office—a term which will long be memorable in 
the annals of our navy—and we believe that the 
whole country will give them a loyal support in the 
policy and plans they have now revealed, 








THE ILL-HUMOUR OF THE FRENCH. 





thes is nothing more puzzling to the average 

Englishman than the fact that anybody should 
entertain a strong and natural antipathy towards 
him. He has so robust a sense of his own merits, 
that nothing short of actual experience of the fact 











will lead him to believe that he has made enemies 
where he had no intention of doing so. What is 
true of the individual is not less true of the nation. 
We hate to find ourselves unpopular where we mean 
to be friendly; and we are even more surprised than 
angry when we discover that weare. At the present 
moment, as for some years past, we are in the bad 
books of our French neighbours. Nothing that we 
can do is pleasing to them. They suspect some 
sinister motive under even our most courteous 
actions and our pleasantest words. It is amazing to 
the majority of Englishmen that this feeling should 
exist among the French. They cannot understand 
it, and they put it down too hastily to mere jealousy 
of a nation which is in every way stronger, more 
robust, and more virtuous than France. This, we 
need hardly say, is scarcely the true explanation of 
the phenomenon which is now attracting the atten- 
tion of the world, and would not be the true explan- 
ation, even if the fact of our superiority to our 
neighbours in wisdom and goodness were indisput- 
able. We do not believe in the theory of mere 
jealousy, by means of which so many writers have 
tried to account for French dislike of England. We 
fear that this dislike has its roots in causes more 
subtle than this simple and primary emotion. We 
do not believe that the mood of the French is likely 
to pass soon or easily; yet, in spite of this, we hold 
it to be the duty of everyone who desires to bring 
about the establishment of better relations between 
the two countries to try and clear up as far as he 
can the mystery of their estrangement. 

Of the reality of that estrangement there is, 
unfortunately, no doubt. It has been known—we 
speak advisedly—for years past to the men who 
have to conduct the diplomatic relations of the 
two countries. For two years at least the 
English Embassy in Paris has been made to feel 
that, for some reason or other, it had incurred 
the displeasure of the French people and of their 
official representatives. The politeness of the Gaul 
may possibly have been shown in his mode of con- 
ducting his formal intercourse with the English 
Government; but if so it has been a visibly strained 
politeness, almost worse to bear than downright 
incivility. Yet for a time, though this state of 
things was perfectly well known to exist, there was 
no mention of it in the Press, and Englishmen 
remained silent, trusting that the ill-temper of their 
neighbours would prove to be nothing more than a 
passing mood. Now it is impossible to look at it in 
this light. As we have already said, no step that 
we can take fails to give offence to our sensitive 
friends. Lord Dufferin, speaking as the official 
mouthpiece of the British people, and with an 
authority that is certainly not inferior to that of 
any official of the French Republic, uses the lan- 
guage of sincere friendship and good-will towards 
France at the recent dinner of the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce. His words are received with something 
like a sneer, and with undisguised suspicion, by 
the Parisian journalists. A hot-headed journalist 
who had distinguished himself by the violence 
of his attacks upon the English occupation 
of Egypt, dies in a duel with one of his own 
fellow-countrymen and colleagues—a duel due, 
apparently, to his having written an offensive letter 
to his antagonist. The cause of quarrel is not 
even remotely connected with this country, or with 
her policy either in Egypt or in any other part of 
the world. When Englishmen learn of the tragical 


manner of M. Percher’s death, they cease even to 
remember their old antagonist, “ Harry Alis,” and 
join heartily in the lamentation for a young life 
prematurely cut short in a silly and ignoble en- 
counter. 


But then comes a speech from a Prince 
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d’Arenberg in which he suggests—apparently with- 
out thinking of the insulting nature of his words— 
that *“‘ the adversaries of France ’—England being 
the adversary specially indicated—are probably 
rejoicing at the loss that country has sustained. 
These are very trifling matters, and the average 
Englishman, clad in the triple brass of his own self- 
esteem, can pass them by as being unworthy of his 
notice. But as a matter of fact, they mean a great 
deal, and it is distinctly foolish to ignore them. 

How are we to win the people of France back 
to their old feeling of friendship towards this 
country ? Are we to give up Egypt, to hand it over 
absolutely to the ownership of Frenchmen of the 
“Harry Alis’’ school? That seems to be the de- 
mand made by the French themselves. Well, if all 
other things were equal, and if we had an absolute 
assurance that with our withdrawal from Egypt the 
old friendship between France and England would 
be restored, there are many among us who would 
think the price none too high to be paid for the 
fruit. But then all other things are not equal. 
We may retire from Egypt, but we cannot abandon 
her; still less can we, without a distinct loss of 
honour, hand her over to the French. Nor have we 
any kind of assurance that if we were to take this 
step our neighbours would get rid of their ill-humour 
and once more return to their old relations with us. 
We should like to speak frankly to our French 
colleagues on this subject. We can speak as repre- 
sentatives of that section of the English Liberal 
party which deeply deplores the fact that we 
were ever induced to meddle in Egyptian affairs, 
and which is desirous of taking the very earliest 
opportunity, consistent with the national honour, 
of putting an end to our occupation cf Cairo. 
In that capacity we must say plainly that the 
French are at this moment playing the game of 
the English Jingoes. It is the Parisian not tie 
English press that is making it impossible for our 
Government to take any steps towards terminating 
the occupation. If France would put aside her ill- 
humour and join in hearty co-operation with Eng- 
land for the purpose of establishing the reforms we 
are pledged to carry out, the evacuation of Egypt by 
the Queen’s troops would be brought within measur- 
able distance. But so long as the present state of 
feeling continues in France, so long as insults and 
insinuations of every kind abound in the French press 
whenever the policy of Great Britain is discussed, and 
so long as Lord Cromer and his colleagues find them- 
selves involvedinadaily waragainsttheintrigues which 
ourneighboursare perpetually weaving on the banks of 
the Nile, it is simply impossible for the Liberal party 
—the party which hates the occupation of Egypt, 
and heartily desires its termination—to take any 
steps for bringing about the realisation of its wishes. 
Human nature may not be so emotional, but it is 
just as strong on this side of the Channel as on the 
other ; and the veiled threats and open insults which 
are now being employed by Freneh public men for 
the purpose of moving us can have no otber effect 
than that of making us more than ever resolved to 
pursue our own path in our own way. There is no 
need to dwell upon this fact. It is obvious to every 
student of politics in England, and it ought to be 
equally obvious to every Frenchman. In this journal 
we have consistently preached the advantages of a 
good understanding between France and England, 
and have done our utmost to remove any errors on the 
part of our fellow-countrymen that seemed likely to 
prevent the establishment of such an understanding. 
But we cannot hide from ourselves the fact that the 
next step must be taken by the French themselves. 
If they wish for cordial relations with Great Britain, 
it is in their power to secure them, and nobody will 








ask them to sacrifice either their interests or their 
self-respect in order to doso. If, on the other hand, 
they prefer to pursue their present policy of peevish 
ill-temper, we must submit to their decision. We do 
not deny that we shall suffer if this should be their 
determination. But we shall not suffer alone. Surely 
the wise men in French politics must know that no 
greater disservice can be done to France herself than 
that of keeping her in a state of permanent aliena- 
tion from the one great European State with which 
she bas most interests, most sympathies, and most 
political aspirations in common ? 








FINANCE, 





N the Stock Exchange markets are very steady, 
with little doing. Congress came to an end at 
noon on Monday, and the New York Stock Exchange 
put up prices somewhat. There is, however, abso- 
lutely no improvement in the situation. It is stated 
that President Cleveland has decided not to call the 
new Congress together for the presenty at all events, 
which seems to show that Congress is not likely to 
legislate as it ought todo. If that be really so, then 
for the next two years there will be uneasiness. 
For the time being the gold withdrawals from the 
Treasury have ceased, the syndicate that took the 
new loan offering all the accommodation that is 
required. At the same time, however, the New 
York exchange is almost at the point which would 
permit of withdrawals without loss. At any 
moment the withdrawals may beginagain. A syndic- 
ate, however strong, cannot fight against the natural 
course of events, and consequently there is likely to 
be a continuance of apprehension. In Brazil there is 
reported to be a fresh outbreak, but, according to the 
best information, it is not very formidable. The 
Central Government hitherto bas been able to main- 
tain its authority throughout the Republic, and 
there is nothing to show that it is weaker now 
than it has been. Further, there has been a 
slight rise in the gold premium at Buenos Ayres, 
which means that the inconvertible paper money 
has fallen in purchasing power, and that seems to 
indicate a renewal of political apprehension. On 
the Continental Bourses there was a sharp rise in 
the more speculative securities early in the week, 
especially in Turkish securities. Later, however, 
there has been some decline. There is a great 
accumulation of unemployed money in Paris. The 
bankers are all combining to prevent difficulties, 
and the Government is preparing for funding a 
large part of the floating debt. Therefore it is 
predicted that speculation will continue. On the 
other hand, there is no real improvement either 
in Italy or Spain or Portugal or Greece, and 
speculation has been carried altogether too far 
in Austria and Hungary. The recent fall in in- 
dustrial securities has, no doubt, put the market 
both in Vienna and Pesth in a better con- 
dition; still, there is a large speculation, and 
there may be a further decline. At home trade 
is dull, and is likely to continue so until the 
currency crisis in the United States is brought 
to an end. The United States is our greatest 
foreign customer ; and when it is depressed, there can 
hardly be very much improvement in our foreign 
trade, especially as South America and our Aus- 
tralasian colonies are as badly off. But money is 
abundant and cheap, and all really good securities 
are at extraordinary prices. This week there has 
been further buying of Consols. The ordinary 
stocks of the home railway companies are likewise 
in demand, although the earnings are not very 
satisfactory. In short, almost all purely British 
securities are scarce and dear. 
Rates in the Money Market are again falling. 
There was absolutely no good reason for the 
recent rise. Every well-informed person knew 
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that the syndicate would be able to buy abroad 
the gold required for the United States, and 
that there would therefore be no disturbance of 
the London Money Market. It was equally well 
known that the new Austrian loan would not dis- 
turb this market. Just now the collection of 
the revenue is exceptionally large; but about the 
middle of the month the payments out of the Ex- 
chequer will exceed the receipts. At the end of 
the month there will be large payments to officials, 
and early in April there will be the distribution of 
the interest on the National Debt. Further, gold is 
coming in from abroad in immense amounts, and 
therefore it seems clear that money will remain 
abundant and cheap for months to come. The only 
speculation of any magnitude is in the South African 
gold, diamond, and land markets; and, after 
all, that speculation is a small thing, as it extends 
over the leading countries of Europe, and the amount 
of money invested is trifling compared with the 
resources of the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium. The India Council on Wed- 
nesday offered 60 lakhs of rupees for tender and 
sold the whole amount at Is. 0jd. per rupee—a satis- 
factory transaction, considering all the circumstances. 
As far as can be judged, the Council is likely to sell 
nearly the amount required according to the Budget. 
Thus there will be a loss by exchange over and 
above the Budget estimate of about one-fourteenth 
of 17 millions sterling. The silver market continues 
quiet, the price being rather under 273d. per ounce. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The newspapers will be distinctly 
more readable now that the battle for the 
County Council is over. London has never gone 
through a fiercer local fight than this, and the news- 
papers have thrown themselves into it with a zeal 
that they seldom show even in the greatest political 
struggles. I note, by the way, that the Times can- 
not get out of the rather puerile trick of talking of 
the “Separatist” party, and of the triumph of that 
party if the Progressives should win to-day. This is 
slightly ridiculous, seeing that the so-called Moderates 
are the Separatists where London is concerned. 

The reports of the special commissioner of the 
Times on the prospects of the General Election are 
distinctly interesting. He gives the Tories and 
Unionists a majority of 31 in the next House of 
Commons. If I remember aright, he predicted for 
them a still larger majority in the present Parlia- 
ment before the last election. But his opinions are 
manifestly honest and intelligent, and though they 
must be discounted by his inevitable sympathy with 
his own side, they may be taken as indicating the 
calculations of the Tory wire-pullers. The result 
bears out the opinion I have repeatedly expressed, 
that the next General Election is anybody's game. 
I may go further, however, and say that the chances 
are most distinctly in favour of an increased Liberal 
majority, provided there is strenuous leadership at 
the head of the party, and discretion in the manage- 
ment of Liberal electioneering. In this latter matter 
we are at a disadvantage just now. Mr. Schnad- 
horst’s retirement, and Mr. Hudson's delicate health 
have been unfortunate for the party. 

A medical friend of mine declares that the pre- 
sent epidemic of influenza is far more widely spread 
than any of the previous visitations of the same 
complaint. Indeed, people who are not in the thick 
of affairs in London just now can have no conception 
of the extent to which all our arrangements are being 
put out of joint by the illness of a large proportion 
of the active workers. In politics and journalism 
the strain upon those who have not succumbed is 
tremendous. Happily, the epidemic has assumed a 
comparatively mild form on this occasion. But the 
old are suffering severely. The Rev. William Rogers 





is one of the latest victims, and his illness, I regret 
to hear, is serious. 

Mr. Leatham Bright’s acceptance of the Liberal 
candidature for Rochdale, as successor to Mr. Potter, 


is a very happy incident. Rochdale will, I know, 
rejoice at the opportunity of securing, as its repre- 
sentative, a son of the illustrious man with whose 
name the town must always be associated. Mr. 
Leatham Bright is an excellent speaker, and a most 
consistent Liberal. For some years past the state of 
his health has been such as to prevent his under- 
taking a Parliamentary life. Happily, he is now 
much stronger than he was formerly, and his return 
to the House of Commons will be hailed with 
pleasure by many of his old friends there. 

Sunday.—The result of the County Council 
elections is a severe disappointment to the Progres- 
sive party. It is true that they may retain the 
majority on the Council, and that there will con- 
sequently be no break in the continuity of the policy 
of that body. But it is disappointing to find that 
the excellent work the Council has done since it first 
came into existence, and the benefits it has conferred 
upon the people of London, should not have won the 
approbation of a larger number of the electors. 
Prejudice, beer, the high rates, intolerance of 
what some deemed the Puritanism of the Council, 
and, it must be added, the extravagance shown in 
some quarters in advocating the social programme 
of the Progressives, have sufficed to drive many who 
ought to have supported the majority of the 
Council into the opposite camp. The political 
significance of the election is not very great. 
Practically it seems to show that in politics London 
stands very much where it did at the General 
Election of 1892. The County Council election of 
that year was a great surprise to everybody, and, 
above all, to the Tories who were undoubtedly 
caught napping. The Parliamentary election which 
took place a few months later proved that London 
was much more evenly divided in politics than the 
result of the County Council contest seemed to show. 
Upon the whole, therefore, there is nothing ominous 
in this result so far as the General Election is 
concerned. 

Monday.—All the newspapers are telling the story 
of the County Council election, each in its own 
peculiar fashion. It does not tend exactly to edifica- 
tion to examine the discrepancies in these stories 
too closely. The rise in the rates has unquestionably 
had something to do with the result; and the 
activity of the publicans has been another important 
factor. But decidedly the most unpleasant feature 
is the abstention of so many of the working-class 
electors. It is clear that the people of London have 
still to be educated both in the privileges and the 
duties of local self-government. In the meantime 
the result of the election may be of some advantage, 
by stimulating the Progressive party to more active 
efforts in the constituencies, and by restraining the 
more ardent members of the party who have clearly 
gone too far for public opinion. 

The death-list in the papers this morning is a 
long one. Ismail Pasha, whose name is the most 
prominent in it, has, of course, been “ wiped out,” 
so far as any active interference in public affairs 
is concerned, for many years past. Indeed, ever 
since he went back to the Bosphorus he has 
been neither more nor less than a prisoner in 
the hands of the Sultan, and more than once 
it has been whispered about that he had already 
succumbed to the traditional cup of coffee. He 
was an Oriental despot of the newest type—keen, 
energetic, far-seeing, and an inveterate gambler 
on the Stock Exchange. To say that his life was 
a romance is a feeble way of putting it. There is 
no living novelist who could invent a more wonder- 
ful story than that of the ex-Khedive. Professor 
Blackie, Sir G. P. Hornby, and Mr. Frederick Chap- 
man, the publisher, are also among those whose 
deaths are recorded this morning. Mr. Chapman’s 
connection with the Fortnightly Review and his old 
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association with Carlyle and Dickens made him an 
interesting personage in society. He had, however, 
been in failing bealth for some years. 

Tuesday.—It is curious to note the equanimity 
with which the friends of the Progressive party in 
the County Council are taking the result of the 
election. When one considers all the really good 
work done by the Council, and how well it deserved 
the gratitude of the people of London, this equa- 
nimity certainly seems surprising. It is, however, 
to be accounted for by the fact that a large section 
of the Liberal party had become slightly alarmed, 
not by the acts of the Council, but by the doctrines 
which were being preached by those who professed 
to speak on its bebalf. The Tory talk about Tam- 
many Hall is, of course, the merest nonsense. We 
had our Tammany under the auspices of the Tory 
party when the infamous Metropolitan Board of 
Works was in existence. The County Council has 
been, so far as the closest investigation can prove, 
absolutely pure. This is more than can be said of 
its enemies, many of whom are traffickers in vice. 
Yet now that the friends of the Council have got 
over the first bitterness of defeat, they seem 
strangely disposed to acquiesce in the result of 
Saturday's election as being a blessing in disguise. 
If only the shouting extremists, the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, the Independent Labour party, 
and the other people who, in ignorance of the in- 
vincible conservatism of the English people, are 
trying to overthrow the existing social system in 
order to establish an impossible Utopia, will learn 
the lesson of this defeat, then we shall have good 
reason in the future to be thankful for it. 

In the House of Commons last night the Irish 
Land Bill was read a first time. It is too soon to 
say what the landlords and their friends think about 
it; but it is clear that the official members of the 
Opposition are desperately afraid of opposing it 
openly. Mr. Morley’s speech was an excellent one, 
and was very well received. After the Land Bill 
had been read a first time, Mr. Bryce brought for- 
ward the Board of Trade Bill for promoting Boards 
of Conciliation. It might have been supposed that 
there was not a single member of the House who 
would have objected to this innocent and most 
valuable measure. But that egregious person, Lord 
Carmarthen, took upon himself to prevent its being 
read a first time, and thus was the old game of 
obstruction played without shame and without 
justification. 

There is a good deal of talk about the pilling of 
Mr. Rhodes at the Travellers’ Club. It has led to the 
withdrawal from that institution of the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Fife, and certain other notable 
persons. Why the “Travellers” should have 
objected to receive Mr. Rhodes within their doors, it 
is impossible to understand. It is certainly not 
because they share the opinions of Mr. Labouchere 
with regard to South African matters. Nor can it 
be because they are intrinsically better than the rest 
of their fellow-creatures, or entitled to look with 
scorn upon a man who has achieved as much as Mr. 
Rhodes has done. In their whole list of membership 
they have no name of greater distinction than that 
of Mr. Rhodes, whilst melancholy experience ought 
to have taught them they have, from time to time, 
gathered into their fold at least as many black sheep 
and persons of dubious character as any other 
respectable club has done. But for some reason or 
otherthe Travellers—which is neither a very comfort- 
able, nor a specially well-managed club, and which 
has absolutely no raison d'étre now that five pounds 
expended with Mr. Cook is sufficient to give the dis- 
tinguishing qualification for membership—has always 
prided itself upon that kind of exclusiveness which 
distinguishes the housekeeper’s room in a country 
mansion from the servants’ hall. The one claim to 
distinction enjoyed by its members is the fact that 
they have at different periods blackballed a number 
of the best men in London—men in every way 
superior to the average Traveller—and one can only 





suppose that it is in order to keep up this reputation 
that they have committed the ridiculous act that has 
led to the withdrawal from their company of the 
Prince of Wales. What one wonders at is that 
anybody should be particularly anxious to belong to 
what is in reality a very dull and second-rate club. 

Wednesday.—The proceedings in the House of 
Commons are still influenced by the prevailing sick- 
ness, though the doctors now hold out the hope that 
the worst of the epidemic has passed. The latest 
victim is the Secretary of State for War, who had 
suddenly to take to his bed yesterday. It is a 
curious fact that the Ministerial side has been hit 
far more heavily than the Opposition by the in- 
fluenza. Last night would have passed off tamely 
enough in Parliament if it had not been for Mr. 
Chamberlain's uncontrollable temper. He is still 
writhing under the remembrance of the ignominious 
exhibition he made of himself in the division on the 
Cotton Duties, and there is apparently no subject 
which he is not prepared to convert into a party 
question, if by doing so he can damage Ministers. 
Mr. Bryce was the special object of his malevolent 
attentions last night. Ever since the President 
of the Board of Trade exposed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
cocksure ignorance with regard to the American 
Constitution, he has had to lie under the ban of the 
Member for Birmingham. Fortunately, that ban is not 
now so terrible as it once was. Even in Birmingham 
Mr. Chamberlain is beginning to find that his old 
followers are no longer disposed to be mere slaves. 
As for public opinion in London, as it is represented 
in dinner-table talk, it is curious to note how com- 
pletely it has changed, so far as Mr. Chamberlain is 
concerned. The opinion is universal in all parties (I 
do not even exclude the Liberal Unionist party 
from my remarks) that Mr. Chamberlain has gone 
down seriously in public influence during the last 
few months. He still has his old power of making 
clever and rasping speeches in the House of 
Commons. But they no longer attract the attention 
they once did, and many who last session were en- 
thusiastic in proclaiming their belief in Mr. Cham- 
berlain, now scarcely hide their contempt for him. 
Of course, there may be a resurrection ; but for the 
present this clever gentleman is unmistakably under 
a cloud. 

Sir Joseph Weston’s death is greatly regretted, 
not only in Bristol, but in London. He was a very 
unassuming, modest, genial man, who made friends 
everywhere. He is the first M.P. who has been 
carried off by the present visitation of influenza—a 
fact which proves that this epidemic is not so 
serious in its character as former epidemics were. 
So far as Sir Joseph's seat for Bristol is concerned, 
the Ministerial Whips speak of its retention as a 
certainty. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s death is one of 
the most serious losses inflicted upon the country 
in this dismal time, But Sir Henry’s work was 
done. He had attained a ripe and honoured old age, 
and his removal, though it means the loss of a great 
name, cannot disturb the ordinary course of affairs. 

Thursday.—The influenza continues to attack the 
Treasury Bench with a callous disregard of the im- 
partiality that so fell a visitant is bound in honour 
to display. Mr. Asquith and Mr. George Russell are 
the latest victims. Happily, the returns from the 
hospitals justify what I heard yesterday as to the turn 
in the tide of the epidemic, and there is now every 


reason to hope that it is abating rapidly. The naval: 


statement issued by Lord Spencer this morning in 
explanation of his estimates for the coming year is 
the great subject of conversation to-day. It bears 
out the forecast I made in these pages some weeks 
ago, and its publication puts an end to the silly 
rumours, so industriously circulated by the Opposi- 
tion Press, of serious divisions in the Cabinet on the 
question of naval expenditure. There has not been 
any foundation for such rumours for more than 
twelve months past. Of course, the large sum which 
is needed for the new estimates has startled the 
economists. But the lessons of the war between 
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China and Japan have come opportunely to reinforce 
the arguments of those who dwell upon the absolute 
necessity for our retention of the supreme sea power, 
and Ministers arecertaintocarry theirestimateseasily. 
One would like to know what Lord George Hamilton 
thinks of the way in which he is being outstripped 
at every point by those successors of his at the 
Admiralty at whom he had the unwisdom to sneer 
not long ago. 

This afternoon some questions are to be asked 
about the case of Lord Charles Beresford. Lord 
Charles is a very brave fellow, and a great news- 
paper hero. So the newspapers have taken him up 
strongly, and are exceedingly wroth at what they 
consider his unfair treatment by the Admiralty. I 
should imagine, however, that Mr. Robertson will 
have a fully adequate reply to the questions that 
are to be addressed to him to-day on the subject of 
Lord Charles’s sea-time. 

Friday.—The foolish attempt to exploit the case 
of Lord Charles Beresford yesterday came to nothing, 
and that gallant officer has good reason to complain 
of the ignorance and indiscretion of his self-appointed 
friends in the press and elsewhere.—The prolonged 
and farcical debate over the extradition of Jabez 
Balfour was certainly not creditable to the House 
of Commons. The desire of the men who pretend 
to believe that the Government have not done 
their best to bring this notorious person to justice 
is to lead the electors to believe that there is some 
disgraceful collusion between Ministers and the 
Liberator offenders. So we have Mr. Chamberlain, 
aided by gentlemen of the great financial repute of 
Mr. Harry Foster, trying to pose as the representa- 
tives of commercial righteousness. It is a sorry 
spectacle.—The invalids of the House of Com- 
mons are still numerous, Mr. Fowler being now 
confined to his room among others. The Prime 
Minister is steadily improving, but is very weak. 
He is able to read, and keeps himself abreast of 
current events, and yesterday, for the first time 
since his illness began, he was able to see his 
children. His old friend Mr. Rogers is, I regret to 
say, in a very serious condition. 








AN OXFORD LIBERAL. 





HOUGH late in the day, we venture to publish 
the following appreciation of the late Mr. 
Alfred Robinson, Fellow and Bursar of New College, 
Oxford, from the pen of one who knew him :— 
By the death of Mr. Alfred Robinson, Fellow and 
Bursar of New College, the University has suffered 
a@ very grievous loss. No man ever devoted himself 
more simply and unostentatiously to the well-being 
of the society in which he moved, and in him this 
devotion was accompanied by intellectual and 
practical gifts of soremarkable an order that, though 
he was the most modest of men, he made his presence 
felt through the whole atmosphere of Oxford as one 
of the few men whose judgment was always worth 
having, and who could always be trusted to give it 
calmly and with absolute fairness. He afforded the 
highest type in Oxford of the man with Liberal 
ideas. With a strong affection for the great 
traditions of the University he united a mind open 
to consider all proposals for widening and enlarging 
the sphere of its influence in the country; with all 
the caution of a tried man of business he combined 
a real enthusiasm for scholarship and for education, 
in the widest sense, and there was no movement of 
importance in Oxford during the last thirty years in 
which he did not take a more or less active interest. 
Educated at Marlborough, he became a Scholar 

of University College, and after a distinguished 
undergraduate career, in which he gained first 
classes both in classics and mathematics, and 
enjoyed the very rare distinction of being twice 
president of the Union, he became fellow of New 
College in 1865, and after some years senior bursar. 
For thirty years he has lived in college, giving up 





his life to the unselfish career that he had chosen. 
When he came to the college, William of Wykeham’s 
great foundation was beginning to emerge from the 
secluded and somewhat provincial position it had 
occupied. Since then, from being a small college 
almost entirely limited to scholars from the oldest of 
public schools, it has expanded into one of the 
largest and most important of the colleges of Oxford, 
drawing its members widely from all the schools of 
the country. That the expansion was achieved with 
such success, that the old ties to Winchester have 
been so happily interwoven with the newer 
associations, is largely due to his business capacity 
and his absolutely disinterested devotion. Though 
he bore so large a part in the development of New 
College, he disliked to think of it as a rival of other 
foundations: the work of all colleges was to him 
one work, and identified with the life of the 
University as a place of learning and education. And 
this was one of the secrets of the confidence he in- 
spired: that everyone believed in his disinterestedness. 
Though much of his time was given to business, 
he kept up his interest in scholarship and letters. 
In old days he had belonged to the Old Mortality 
Club, which numbered among its members such 
different men as T. H. Green, Pater, Bryce, and 
Swinburne; he was for many years the intimate 
friend of Conington and Jowett, and among living 
Oxford scholars he had many friends, But the 
range of his interest was perhaps only realised fully 
by those who lived close to him, and who saw the 
grasp and insight he showed in dealing with the 
generations of men who were passing through his 
college, and the influence that he exercised over 
undergraduates of the most diverse occupations and 
character—scholars and commoners, cricketers and 
boating men—he knew them individually and could 
judge wisely of all; while by many here and there in 
each succeeding generation his personality was felt 
as a most attractive and helpful influence, and his 
friendship valued as a rare and precious privilege. 
For behind an outward reserve, which some may 
have misjudged, there lay a genial and sympathetic 
nature, ready to share at once in all the distresses 
and difficulties of anyone who came to consult him. 
The true man came out at the annual Gaudys of 
the college, when his after-dinner speech, with its 
wonderful mingling of quiet humour with real 
emotion, of youthful vivacity with deep seriousness, 
gave perfect expression to the thoughts and feelings 
which lie at the root of the common life of a college. 
And those who lived with him day by day saw that 
this union of qualities was his perpetual possession. 
In the last year or more of his life, when he knew 
(though he would tell no one) that he was suffering 
from a dangerous disease, his brightness and his 
interest in all about him was only quickened into a 
keener activity, as of one who felt that the time was 
short, and that each moment must be lived with the 
whole heart. In religious matters he showed the 
same characteristics as elsewhere. Himself a member 
of the Church of England, he welcomed to the Uni- 
versity the new-comers admitted by the University 
Test Acts, and gave a friendly greeting to the recent 
foundations of Mansfield and Manchester Colleges ; 
while only a few days ago he was active in discussing 
the question of opening the degrees in theology. 
For in all these matters he held that “ true religion” 
could not suffer from “sound learning,” and that a 
common life is the surest way to the Christian 
charities. 

Of his inner life, his brave and happy bearing in 
the past year is one of many proofs: he went his 
quiet way and met death serenely, as he had lived, 
in the midst of the work and college that he loved, 
His activity there had been manifold; he was not 
only an able financier, whose budgets were a pleasure 
to listen to, but he lectured with equal lucidity and 
judgment on logie and on the Politics of Aristotle, 
besides doing much individual teaching, both ele- 
mentary and advanced. If he had not given so 
much time to affairs he might have made a name by 
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some literary magnum opus. But his work, like 
that of many unknown men in all professions, is to 
be found in the minds and characters that he 
moulded, and the institutions into which he helped 
to breathe new life. Mark Pattison used to sneer at 
the men in Oxford who spent their time on Boards ; 
but the work of such men as Mr. Robinson needs no 
justification but itself. If he gave up to the quiet 
service of his college and the University the gifts 
which might have won him a name as a writer or a 
statesman in a wider field, it was with the open 
eyes of a scholar who was also a man of the world, 
and who had caught from the world of Nature, 
whose hills and breezes he loved with an almost 
passionate affection, the lesson 
“Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry.” 








THE NATURAL EXPLANATION OF DREAMS. 





O much has been talked and written about the 
mechanism of dreams that it is well to bring 
prominently forward the physiological explanation 
of many of the familiar phenomena. And this is the 
more needful because superstition has not always 
been in this case the creature of ignorance; and 
men of culture and learning have been strangely 
fascinated by the idea of the supernatural in their in- 
fluence. Remarkable coincidences have been reported, 
though these must sometimes be taken cum grano 
salis, on account of the bias in the mind of the re- 
later. The score of volumes of the Psychical Research 
Society can do little more than mystify the general 
reader. In that mine of confessions about ghosts, 
dreams, and cognate subjects too much stress is 
given to the unscientific investigation of details, and 
too much credence is given to mere fancy, arranging 
memory, and occasional coincidence. In general it 
seems that “ the wish is father to the thought.” 

But with regard to dreams, Sir Benjamin Richard- 
son has cleared the air. For half a century he has 
carefully investigated the physiological causes of the 
phenomena, and he has done well in honestly stating 
his scientific convictions as to the natural explana- 
tion of dreams. The fact, in most cases, stands out 
that dreams are nothing more than the common 
vibrations of natural media acting upon the nervous 
system. In the hands of a Paganini the single violin 
string can discourse beautiful music; but when the 
last sound is heard by the human ear, the vibration 
of the string has not ceased. In fact, the sound of 
the string continues, for if a microphone be brought 
into use, the lost sound will be resuscitated and 
heard as before. This lost sound is the violin’s 
dream. Before the violinist touched the string at 
all, if one simply breathed on it there would be 
sound produced, though too weak to be heard; for, 
if the microphone were brought into use, the breath- 
inspired vibrations would be distinctly recognised in 
the string’s characteristic note. Here again is the 
sound-dream of the string. And these dreams are 
infectious. If two musical instruments in a room 
are in unison and a note be struck on the one, the 
other will give the corresponding note; and after 
the sympathetic note ceased to catch the ordinary 
sense of hearing, the microphone would produce it, 
and show that the instrument was dreaming. 

These similes point to the causes of some dreams 
in man and the lower animals. Dreams are vibra- 
tions, varying from those of the waking dream down 
to the most delicate and accidental. The soundest 
sleep is that of childhood, free from dreams—what 
Wordsworth called the “ twinkling of oblivion.” In 
adult life such sleep is exceptional, and marks out a 
very healthy and strong individual, in whom peace 
of mind balances strength of body. Such persons 
never grow prematurely old; but, then, they are 
generally only holy vegetables. Too many anxious 





minds, with their nerves on the rack, work as 
earnestly by night as by day, and are not benefited 
by the soothings of “ Nature’s soft nurse.” 

Dreams can be divided into three classes—ob- 
jective, subjective, and compound. In the healthy 
state of the body the objective dreams are common. 
They are produced by vibrations started from out- 
side the frame. The sense of sight has nothing 
to do with them, for people sleep with their eyes 
closed. The sense of smell takes an active part 
in exciting the brain to produce dreams. If a down 
pillow is stuffed with feathers undergoing decom- 
position, and giving forth a peculiar charnel-house 
odour, the sleeper may have most awful and repul- 
sive dreams. Sounds, particularly when they are 
suddenly brought to bear on the sleeper, produce 
the strangest dreams. The sound of a bell will 
suggest a peal of thunder, or a fall over a precipice. 
Expectation and long watching assist these objective 
dreams. The most real and intense dream may then 
occupy a few seconds of sleep, though it may appear 
to be hours of agony. The effect of pressure on the 
body produced by weight, or by pressure on the 
limbs from the weight of the body itself during 
sleep, has been found to induce dreams of struggle 
and wrestle, as if for liberty. Thus, between the 
outer world and the great centres of thought and 
feeling there are vibrations even in sleep, and when 
these reach their central point there is activity— 
and a dream is the result. Warmth of the air 
breathed by the sleeper favours dreams, while cold- 
ness of the air disfavours them. The Esquimaux do 
not know what dreaming means, while with the 
Asiatic dreams are vivid and brilliant. 

The subjective dream, the result of some vibration 
within the body of the sleeper, is the dream of 
indigestion, of pain, or of fever. Too many know 
what the dream of indigestion brings—trouble, fear, 
anxiety, and depression. Nightmare sits brooding 
on the patient's breast. Such subjective dreams are 
mental discords, disturbances between the series of 
nerves, which cause confusion and clamour. The 
dream of pain is the continuance of pain through 
sleep, and is plainly accounted for. The dream of 
toothache is of accident, of struggle attended with a 
fall,ora stab. Variable dreams attend fever. High 
fever excites the mind to its greatest rambling 
heights; low fever depresses the mind with painful 
weariness. Dyspeptics sometimes experience the 
dream of regret or of despair. It is a melancholic 
dream in which, in the most mysterious manner, 
conscience seems to whisper to the dreamer some 
strong yet unintelligible message, or in which some 
indescribable doubt is conjured up with so much 
effect that when he awakes he feels as if an in- 
superable difficulty lay straight before him. This 
may goon until ina dream the flesh seems to war 
against the spirit, so that the dreamer is bound in 
bonds—unable to do the things that he would. 

In considering the subjective dreams, it must 
be remembered that we dream according to 
our nature, our habit, and our environment. 
Hannibal dreamt of Juno; he could not have 
dreamt of the Virgin, because he did not know 
of her. A good Catholic would not dream of 
Juno. And so with all else in the way of dream ; it 
is a partial mental activity combined with more or 
less complete physical repose. The seat of dreaming 
is in the locked-up closet of mental impressions—the 
brain and spinal column. This absorbing centre 
receives impressions from the nervous system, and 
telegraphs back answers to the calls. All except 
the vital, involuntary movements of the heart and 
breathing muscles may sink into rest for vital repair 
of their own structure, whilst the central battery 
remains a sentinel on duty. A vibration from without 
through any nerves communicates with it, and has 
an answer in some sort ofdream. But for subjective 
dreams it must be borne in mind that we have two 
nervous systems—one our own, by which we will 
and do; the other Nature's, which goes on whether 
we know it or not. Itis the latter that Sir Benjamin 
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Richardson has most carefully studied for his ex- 
planation of subjective dreams. Nature's system of 
nerves is not closed in the brain and spinal column, 
but in the line of the great viscera, to which its 
nerves are distributed, and in which it communicates 
with the brain and spinal column, which are our 
own. In Nature’s system lies the governance of 
the heart, of the digestive organs, of the breathing 
organs, and of the great secreting glands. There is 
a marvellously rich supply of these involuntary 
nerves in the digestive apparatus which are in touch 
with a nerve that wanders down to them from the 
brain itself. This wandering nerve runs to the larynx, 
the gullet, the heart, the stomach, conveying intelli- 
gence to the brain of any local disturbance in those 
organs, and rousing up the great nervous centres to 
exert themselves, on which the nervous centres force 
the muscles to do their duty and remove the obstruc- 
tion. The involuntary nerves accompany the arteries, 
which carry the blood through the whole framework, 
and regulate the supply of blood to every part, as a 
gas-tap regulates flame. It is thus that the involun- 
tary nerves produce at one time the pallor of death, 
at another the redness of anger. In these mechan- 
isms is found the origin of the subjective dream. 
Indigestion soon irritates the rich nerves of the 
digestive organs to transmit the startling message 
to the brain ; fever excites the sensorium and conjures 
up a fantasy. In this way are subjective dreams 
caused. 

The compound dream, in which subjective phe- 
nomena combine with external impressions, is the 
most common. When the involuntary nerves from 
some deranged part of the inner system carry the 
alarming message to the brain, at the same time that 
some outward cause makes the nerves of the senses 
vibrate, the cruel compound dream is produced. 
Often, too, is the compound dream just the con- 
tinuation of a waking dream, or one of memory. It 
may be one of suspicion, or of hope, or of fear. 
When narcotics are used the compound dream is 
vivid. 

The voice of science must be listened to, and 
it is well when such phenomena as dreams can be 
naturally explained; for nothing injures the living 
work of man more than idle superstition. On 
physical principle, then, we can speak of the “stuff 
that dreams are made of.” 








ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA, 





\ RITING after the two first of the five test 
: matches between Mr. Stoddart’s team and 
the United Australians, we said that in our 
opinion the Englishmen ought, under equal con- 
ditions, to win two out of every three matches 
against the best selection of their opponents. The 
result has fairly justified this prediction, and looking 
at all the circumstances, it may, we think, be taken 
pretty accurately to represent the relative position 
of English and Australian cricket. Mr. Stoddart’s 
men had the advantage of playing together, it is 
true; but there is also some advantage in being able 
to vary your selection from a reserve of men on the 
spot. Teams that play together have an unaccount- 
able habit of going stale occasionally, and there is 
always the chance that one or two men may, as 
cricketers put it, be “ off their luck” for two or three 
weeks together. Asa matter of fact, the Englishmen 
do not appear altogether to have escaped these 
drawbacks, for though we put the débdcle of the 
fourth game down to an unplayable wicket, there 
remains the third, in which their game was un- 
accountably below form. And, among individuals, 
Brockwell certainly was “off bis luck” for weeks 
together. On the whole, the advantage which the 
Englishmen had in playing together was probably 
about balanced by the better knowledge which their 
opponents had of the grounds and their ability to 
face the Australian sun on the two or three occasions 





when it really became an important factor. For Aus- 
tralian weather this year appears to have been un- 
usually fickle, and instead of the hard smooth pitches, 
like a starched shirt-front, of which colonial cricketers 
have talked to us, there have been occasions when the 
wickets have been as deceitful and inscrutable as on 
the most exasperating days of an English summer. 

We hold, then, to our opinion that the luck has 
been as evenly divided as is possible in an imperfect 
world. Those who carp at the glorious uncertainties 
of cricket will, of course, note the fact that the team 
which won three out of five, and won at least twice 
with conspicuous ease, was on two other occasions 
beaten by 382 runs and an innings and 147 runs. 
A logician could, no doubt, prove that to be im- 
possible ; a cricketer knows that in certain states of 
the ground anything may happen to any team. To 
the cricketer, indeed, the facts present themselves 
somehow thus: The first game and the fourth 
cancel against each other from the point of view of 
luck. Glorious as the first game was, the English- 
men ought not to have won it, and could not 
have won it, but for the providential shower 
which marred the wicket for the Australians 
in their second innings. Similarly, that the 
Australians won the fourth counts for nothing under 
the circumstances. They batted on a good wicket ; 
the Englishmen had to bat twice on an impossible 
wicket. But now for the remaining three. The 
wicket was about equally bad and equally good for 
both sides in the first Melbourne match, it was con- 
siderably better for the Australians in the Adelaide 
match, and in the last of the series—that concluded 
on Wednesday—it was equally good throughout for 
both sides. Taking the five games together, the 
Englishmen seem to us to have established a decided, 
though not very great, superiority when playing on 
a tolerable wicket. On a bad wicket the Australians 
seem to be rather the better. 

Barring the first game, which was in all respects 
heroic and abnormal, the last has proved the best 
of the series. The result proved once again the 
extreme usefulness of a fast bowler like Richardson 
on a hard wicket, and we are not at all sure that 
Richardson's performance in the second innings of 
the Australians is not to be reckoned the feature of 
the game. Some picturesque correspondents have 
described his deliveries as “red-hot shots,” and the 
batsmen, we daresay, and still more the wicket- 
keeper, would not demur to that description. Not 
the least of the Englishmen’s merits, indeed, is 
that they have in Philipson a wicket-keeper 
who can stand up to Richardson and keep down 
the extras, besides snapping at the wickets. 
The mystery of the game is that the Australians 
did not play Turner, for when Giffen and 
Trott were collared they really had no change 
bowler who was not frankly second-class. The chief 
batting features were big stands made by Peel and 
Mr. Maclaren in the first innings and by Ward and 
Brown in the second innings of the Englishmen. Mr. 
Maclaren’s 120 and Brown's 140 rank among the 
best innings of the tour. The latter came at a 
dramatic period when the fortunes of the game were 
still in the balance, for even stout hearts had trembled 
when Mr. Stoddart put his leg where his bat ought 
to have been in the first over of Wednesday’s play. 
At that moment only a very bold man would have 
backed the Englishmen to win with six wickets to 
spare. That this result did, in fact, come about was 
due, first of all, to Brown, and then, in no small 
measure, to Ward, whose 93 was a faultless display 
of scientific if not very rapid cricket. On the Aus- 
tralian side there were no treble figures, but the 
usual all-round average of high scoring. No one 
failed to get double figures in one innings or the 
other, and three men contributed a hundred and 
upwards in their two innings, and two more than 
seventy. 

The batting averages for the five matches bring 
Giffen to the first place among the men of both 
teams. We exclude A. Trott, who, by virtue of being 
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three times not out, gets a fanciful average of 102°5, 
whereas his highest actual score was 85. Giffen 
played nine innings, was out on each occasion, and 
yet achieves an average of 52:7, with a highest score 
of 161. Remembering that he is also a first-class 
bowler and a most admirable captain, we should 
not greatly demur if anyone said he were the finest 
all-round cricketer living. He is not, of course, 
to be compared to Mr. Grace in his prime; but 
we hardly know the cricketer in either hemisphere 
whom we would back against him here and now. 
Brown heads the Englishmen, followed closely by 
Ward and Mr. Stoddart, and then, after a long 
interval, by Mr. Maclaren. Taking the season 
through, Mr. Stoddart would, we imagine, come to 
the top; that, at least, is the place he merits. But 
Ward and Brown have, beyond doubt, largely 
increased their reputation, and their performances 
during the coming English season will be watched 
with very considerable interest. It is a curious fact, 
for which the Australians deserve full credit, that 
their average of runs per wicket is 31°35 as compared 
with the Englishmen's 26. This is due to the third 
and fourth matches, when the Englishmen came so 
signally to grief on the sodden wicket which was 
their fate. 

One or two remarks suggest themselves in 
conclusion. It would be impossible, we suppose, to 
let first-class matches run on to their conclusion in 
this country, where the season is short and engage- 
ments are many. The County Committee would 
no doubt regard that suggestion as importing a 
terrifying element of chaos into their arrange- 
ments. Still it would, we think, add to the 
popularity of the game if it were understood 
that one or two of the chief matches in every 
season would be played right out—say North v. 
South, and Gentlemen v. Players. The proportion 
of draws is, we know, not great, and with the option 
of declaring innings has been materially reduced. 
Still, there are cases where this expedient is as un- 
satisfactory as an endeavour on the losing side to 
draw out time. But if we cannot follow the Aus- 
tralian example in this respect, we may surely get 
a hint from them for the mitigating of the opposite 
evil—we mean the disappointment of spectators at 
the too early close of the game. In England, 
Saturday is the only day when most people have 
leisure to watch cricket, and Saturday, by our 
arrangements, is the day when there is least cricket 
to watch. Why not copy the colonial example and 
start a first-class match ona Friday? It could just 
as well be finished on a Monday, and we should all 
be certain of our Saturday afternoon at Lord's or 
the Oval. 








THE DRAMA. 





“GENTLEMAN JOB.”—* DANDY DicK WHITTINGTON,” 


T is a little odd that realism, just now fallen 
or falling into discredit on our serious stage, where 

it is being superseded by mysticism, symbolism, or 
destructive criticism of human: ideals from a stand- 
point that is itself nothing if not idealistic, should 
have betaken itself, in the last resort, to the domain 
of our lighter musical entertainments. The fact, 
however, is indisputable. “ Extravaganza” or “ bur- 
lesque,” which was in its heyday a fantastication 
(generally by way of parody) of romance, has given 
place to “ musical farce,” which is a fantastication of 
our actual, everyday life. There is no need, it seems 
to me, to deplore the change. If realism we must have, 
it is better to take it humorously than seriously, if 
only for the reason that the artist gets a better chance 
in that way. Art, you see, is But no; the gods 
preserve me from the folly of attempting any defini- 
tion of Art! Without pledging oneself, however, to 
any definition of it, 1 may assume, may I not? that 
we are all agreed about its essential quality of “ dis- 
interestedness,” and we all admit that it pictures 








life purged of the “ will to live.” And the purgation 
of life is obviously more complete when we fantas- 
ticate it than when we merely photograph it. Set it 
to music, and you have it refracted, so to speak, at a 
still greater angle. The cousinship to reality is now 
“twice removed.” I make no further apology, then, 
for liking “ musical farce.” Gentleman Joe, at the 
Prince of Wales's, is a very fair specimen of this 
kind. The realistic element is a mere affair of 
apparel and miliew. We have the French caps, and 
neat aprons, and shortish frocks of the British 
parlourmaid (surely one of the few rational, 
yet graceful costumes still surviving among women- 
kind); we have the drab covert-coat, shiny rakish 
hat, and flamboyant trousers of the West-end cab- 
man. Also we have Margate Sands, with the jetty 
on a “ back-cloth,” and in the foreground some real 
Margate nigger minstrels, imported for the occasion. 
And, in an age when many gentiemen dress like 
grooms, there is no great departure from realism in 
the primary postulate of the story, which is the 
supposition that a hansom cabby who has come 
to woo a maidservant is really an Irish noble- 
man who is known to have designs on one of 
the “ young missuses.” When it is said that 
the cabby is, in very truth, no more a cabby than an 
Irish nobleman, but Mr. Arthur Roberts, you will be 
prepared for fun. And you get it; Mr. Roberts 
takes good care of that. Whether you like Mr. 
Roberts’s peculiar method of reading his own tem- 
perament into all his “ works,” or not, you must 
recognise that his is a brisk, merry temperament. 
He is always cheerful, always approaching life on the 
droll side, and—quite apart from any artistic con- 
siderations—one is glad, on merely human, compa- 
nionable grounds, to meet with such a man on the 
stage, as one would be glad to meet him on a railway 
journey or in a club smoking-room. He has his little 
failings, to be sure. He cannot be induced to 
remember the lines set down for him by his 
author—and the result, in rhythm and rhyme, 
is apt to give the ear some startling shocks. 
He is prone to a somewhat tiresome repetition of 
tricks of gesture, raised eyebrow, strutting gait, and 
the like. Add, if you like, that his clever imitation 
of familiar types—a barmaid, a drawing-room gossip, 
a cabman, and so forth—never goes beyond ex- 
ternals. But even if he attempted to give us the 
“psychology,” the “true inwardness,”’ of these 
people, I fancy we none of us are greatly con- 
cerned to be made acquainted with it. The 
great point is that he has a happy temperament. 
He calls to mind the immortal Berthelini of Mr. 
Louis Stevenson's “ Providence and the Guitar,” 
who “swam like a kite on a fair wind, high above 
earthly troubles . .. . had a boy’s heart, gloried 
in his finery, and walked through life like a child in 
a perpetual dramatic performance.” Around him 
are gathered in this piece some comely ladies with 
voices sufficient to the occasion—Miss Aida Jenoure, 
Miss Kitty Loftus, Miss Sadie Jerome and others. 
Miss Jerome, as an American heiress with an accent, 
particularly distinguishes herself by her explosive 
delivery of the ballad of Lalage Potts— 


It’s got to be, 
Says La-la-ge, 
Potts—— 


which gives the pit and gallery an opportunity for 
yelling “ Potts” with deafening unanimity. 

Indeed, “ Potts” would have been the sole word 
in the libretto remaining in my memory had I not 
had the opportunity of studying the other words in 
print. They are contributed by Mr. Basil Hood, and 
at first blush seem harmless enough. But as I read 
on and on through the “book” (as it happened, 
after a course of Dr. Max Nordau’s “ Degeneration ”) 
I was beset by horrid misgivings. I began to 
suspect that Mr. Hood was something else than a 
harmless, necessary librettist ; whether he was one 
of “ Magnan’s higher degenerates,” or “ Lombroso’s 
mattoids,” or “Sollier’s imbeciles,” I could not be 
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certain; but he certainly presented some of the 
orthodox “stigmata” of these fearful wildfowl. 
Take the damning evidence of this verse : 

Emma. So I fancied ! 

JOE. Whom I fancied— 

E. Whom you fancied >— 

J. Whom I’ve fancied I have had a fancy for— 

E. Only fancy—merely fancy—nothing more ? 


This is “outspoken echolalia,” worse even than 
that held up to our execration by Max Nordau in 
“The Earthly Paradise.” And does not Sollier 
record that “Among idiots constant repetition 
grows into a veritable tic”? Only fancy! Further 
on you may read of “ givin’ ‘im the chuck,” and 
“a little game of spoof,” and how 


*Ed ’ave been in time to take 
"Is little bit o’ two-eyed steak. 


Here you have Mr. Hood as a “ mattoid,” like Emile 
Zola. “The inclination to slang is expressly 
noticed by Lombroso as an indication of de- 
generation.” Evidently it is better for nervous 
people not to read the libretto of a “ musical farce.” 
Or perhaps it is better not to read Dr. Max Nordau 
on “ Degeneration” ? 

Of Dandy Dick Whittington at the Avenue—with 
words by Mr. G. R. Sims and music by Mr. Ivan 
Caryll—all that need be said is that it gives occasion 
to Miss May Yohé for wearing a gorgeous Siamese 
costume (Dick goes to Siam instead of the Morocco 
of the legend), and to Mr. John F. Sheridan for 
repeating his well-known impersonation of an Irish- 
American virago, to Miss Florence Levy and a Mr. 
Henry Wright (a droll low comedian this, whose 
name is new to me) for a clever “ acrobatic dance,” 
and to Mr. Robert Pateman for an episode of 
“intense” melodrama, which strikes one oddly in 
what is called on the bill an opera bouffe. The piece 
has been lavishly “ mounted,” appeals to “after- 
dinner" moods, and I daresay will outlast the frost, 
if not the influenza. A. B. W. 








A SILENT CITY. 





T was close upon the noon of a day in early spring 
when a small boat which had put off from a 
steamer lower down the river touched Paul's Wharf, 
and two young men sprang ashore. They were 
sufficiently alike to be easily certified as brothers, of 
dusky complexion, which testified to a warmer sun 
than ours, with black hair glistening like caviare 
and denoting to a fastidious eye the lavish unguents 
of a belated civilisation. The one who appeared to 
be the elder carried a camp-stool and a large sketch- 
book, and wore a somewhat abstracted look, as of a 
man destined to fulfil a prophecy. 

Usually at that hour Paul’s Wharf is a busy 
place, but to-day it was still and deserted. When 
the two young men paused for a moment, and 
took a rapid survey of the scene, they saw no 
sign of life save upon the vessel they had left, 
and in the small boat which was leisurely rowed 
back to the steamer by a couple of sailors as 
dusky as the brothers, and as carefully anointed. 
Wharves and warehouses and bridges were equally 
mute. This inactivity seemed to be recent, for a 
newly-painted Pickford van was solaced by the 
companionship of a cartload of hay; cranes were 
visible everywhere, with trucks full of grain sus- 
pended in mid-air; and implements of industry, 
scattered in great profusion, looked as if they were 
still warm from the hands which had been suddenly 
withdrawn. 

“ Strange!” murmured the elder brother. “It is, 
and it is not, what was foretold. The people are 
gone, but where are the ruins ?” 

This perplexity increased when the pair found 
themselves in St. Paul's Churchyard. Not a living 
thing was to be seen, but the shops had an air of 
expectation almost human. Every article was in 





its wonted place; windows spread their wares, 
and chairs stood in obsequious array, as if defer- 
entially beckoning customers to counters. Though 
the silence was profound, the young men listened 
with strained ears, afraid that the tide of life, which 
had ebbed so mysteriously and so completely, would 
return in a sudden flood and overwhelm them. 

Opposite the statue of Queen Anne the elder 
stranger halted, and sat down on his camp-stool 
with the open sketch-book on his knee. 

“Here,” said he, flourishing a pencil rather 
nervously, “is the symbol of that great watchword 
of English literature which we studied at home. Is 
it eafe, do you think, to say that London is as dead 
as Queen Anne?” 

“To be candid,” replied the other, with an un- 
easy laugh, “isn't it nearer the mark to suggest that 
her Majesty is just as much alive as we are?” 

They stared at the royal effigy apprehensively for 
a moment, and then turned dejectedly down Lud- 
gate Hill. At Birch’s door they stopped short 
and sniffed. Yes, it was impossible to mistake 
the odour of soup. That delectable liquid was 
brewing on the premises, though no genial visage 
surmounted by a stainless white cap beamed with 
welcome. Could it be that tradition, with invisible 
hand, was stirring the familiar pan, and that the 
memorable soup renewed itself at the accustomed 
hour like the sap in a tree? The strangers were 
hungry, and curiosity sharpened appetite. They 
entered the shop, invaded the penetralia of the 
kitchen, and presently sat over two smoking basins. 
Certainly the soup did not taste of necromancy; it 
had a flavour of honest beef, so honest, indeed, that 
when the meal was finished, and the brothers rose 
refreshed, they lingered shamefacedly, as if expect- 
ing tradition to exclaim, “ Soup’s a shilling!” Were 
they watched by invisible eyes? Was the air full of 
viewless witnesses ready to cry shame upon them if 
they departed without paying the bill? The young 
man with a camp-stool clapped a florin on the 
counter, and they sped hastily into Paternoster Row. 
Here the silence was, if possible, deeper because 
a speechless eloquence rose from endiess piles of 
books, chiefly small volumes of poems in which 
the brothers, being of a studious turn, were speedily 
immersed. 

“What do you make of your bard?” asked the 
elder after a while. 

‘* His muse seems to be fond of reclining under the 
churchyard yew. He warns his lady-love that she 
will be a parcel of dust some day, and wonders what 
posterity will think of her in that likeness.” 

“How curious! My poet has the same cheerful 
inspiration. He reminds the world that its utmost 
perfection is like dead rose-leaves in a jar, exhaling 
the perfume of decay.” 

“Let us try a novel.” 

They read silently for some time, and then both 
dropped their books at the same moment. 

“ Well, this is a pleasing story of a woman who 
defies the ———what is it called?—the infamous con- 
vention of marriage. She commits suicide, and dies 
a martyr for righteousness.” 

“And this is about several women who were 
driven by the wicked usages of society to protest 
in sumptuous tea-gowns against the horrors of wed- 
lock.” 

“More jars of roses! Surely these people are 
really dead! And yet that immaculate soup!” 

More puzzled than ever, they took their way 
down Cheapside to the Guildhall, and were struck 
on the threshold by the mingled fumes of alcohol 
and eucalyptus oil. The huge figures of Gog and 
Magog lay tucked in two beds, and beside each of 
them was a gigantic bowl of punch. 

“Surely this makes the mystery plain,” said the 
elder brother gravely. “In their dire extremity the 
citizens of London were driven to nurse their gods, 
stricken, like themselves, with a mortal malady. 
You see, they offered a last despairing sacrifice of the 
drink of which these deities, judging from their 
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noses, were immoderately fond. It was all of no avail. 
Yes, brother, this is indeed a city of the dead.” 

But even as he spoke there was a sudden commo- 
tion. The air was filled with the clangour of bells 
and the hum of many voices. Gog and Magog 
deliberately rose from their beds, drained the bowls 
of punch with a resounding smack of the lips, and 
then fell into that attitude of statuesque grace which 
has been the pride of generations. Into the hall 
rushed a joyous multitude, shouting and capering, 
headed by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs in their 
robes of office. At the sight of the strangers, who 
stood astounded, there was an abrupt pause. Then 
they were surrounded, and plied with eager questions. 
The camp-stool was severely scrutinised, and the 
rough outline of Queen Anne, in the sketch-book, 
excited much wonder. 

“Surely it is for us to ask an explanation,” said 
the elder brother, as soon as he could make himself 
heard. “ We arrived this morning, and found your 
city a desert.” 

“We have had our periodical visitation of in- 
fluenza,” explained the City Solicitor. “ This time it 
has been exceptionally severe, owing to the Report 
of the Royal Commission in favour of Unification.” 

“Down with it!” shouted the crowd. 

“But we all get well at the same time, and 
celebrate the general convalescence with a banquet. 
No doubt you are hungry, too?” 

“Thank you,” said the younger stranger, with 
some embarrassment. “ We have eaten nothing 
but a littlek—hem!—soup, for we—er—couldn’t 


help——” 
“Soup! My boy, there'll be turtle galore 
presently. I think you said you came from——” 


“ New Zealand.” 

“A British colony! Anditis the City’s proudest 
boast that it has ever striven to unify the colonies 
and the mother country—no, not unify—detestable 
word !—I mean, to draw closer those bonds of affec- 
tion which—hum !—don’t you know ? And on this 
happy day it is most fitting that you should be the 
City’s chief guests.” 

In an incredibly short time the banquet was 
spread, and the strangers found themselves seated 
on either hand of the Lord Mayor at the head of the 
board. That illustrious dignitary proposed their 
health in a speech which had never been surpassed 
in the annals of civic oratory. He ended by de- 
claring that they were all familiar with New Zea- 
land—he did not mean in finance only—(laughter 
and cheers)—and that New Zealand knew them. 
They had no need to sing, “ Tell me, Maori, how to 
woo thee!” 

There was a wild shriek of applause, amidst 
which the brothers looked at one another as if 
seeking strength for a grave resolution. Then the 
elder rose and said— 

“My Lord Mayor and gentlemen, duty compels 
me to make but a sorry return for your hospitality. 
I cannot congratulate you on having come to life 
again; for I am the New Zealander appointed by 
prophecy to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's, and you 
have disappointed me.” 

In the general stupefaction the brothers slowly 
withdrew. As they reached the door one voice 
found contumelious utterance. 

“ Who stole the soup?” 

The New Zealanders cast a look of scornful 
rectitude on the company, and were seen no more. 











THE LEADER OF THE ANTI-SEMITES IN 
AUSTRIA. 





F brains alone were reckoned when offices were 
dealt out, Prince Alois Liechtenstein would 
probably to-day be Prime Minister of Austria. In 
the whole Empire there is hardly a politician who 
can vie with him in ability. He is a man of great 
intellectual power, a clear and logical thinker, a 





brilliant writer, an eloquent and incisive speaker, 
and one of the raciest debaters in the Reichsrath. 
He has been carefully trained for public life by the 
Jesuits, and is well versed in statecraft and in the 
art of managing his fellows. He is the possessor of 
considerable wealth, a member of one of the great 
Feudal Houses, and, until within quite recent days, 
he has had at his back the immense power the 
Church wields in Austria. Although he is barely 
fifty, he has in turn been hailed as chief by four 
political parties; and, but for a certain touch of the 
Catilgne in his nature, he might more than once 
already have played a dominant réle in the Empire. 
And he has chosen to throw away all the gifts the 
gods have given him by placing himself at the head 
of the Anti-Semite movement! 

Alois Liechtenstein has hada singular career. He 
was born in 1844, and was handed over in very early 
days to the care of the Jesuits, who threw themselves 
con amore into the task of sharpening his wits to the 
utmost. When his education was finished, he entered 
the army; but finding a soldier's life little to his 
liking, he soon quitted it for the diplomatic service. 
For some time he was attached to the Austrian 
Embassy in London, where, however, he was never 
popular—perhaps because he smacked too much of 
the monk for English taste. In appearance and 
manner he is much more like a Jesuit father than a 
diplomatist. None the less, he married an English 
wife—Lady Holland's adopted daughter. The cere- 
mony occasioned quite a flutter in certain Evangelical 
circles; for the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
present, and it was the first time, since James II.’s 
day, that any member of the Royal Family had 
witnessed a mass in England. 

In 1873 Prince Alois returned to Vienna, as he was 
determined to devote himself entirely to politics. He 
made his début by publishing a fierce attack on the 
German Liberals, who were then all-powerful in the 
Empire. He criticised unmercifully their so-called 
Reform policy, and accused them of deliberately 
sacrificing the whole population to the German 
capitalists. Liberal principles were “ die Irrwege der 
Gegenwart,” he declared, and so long as men who 
professed them were in power, there was no hope of 
salvation for Austria. This pamphlet excited great 
interest in Vienna, where the Government had 
already more opponents than friends; and it won 
for the Prince such an influential position in the 
Conservative party, that before long he came to be 
regarded as one of its chiefs. It was from the first 
evident that he had very little sympathy with the 
cautious and somewhat sleepy policy his colleagues 
were inclined to pursue. He told them, with almost 
brutal frankness, that their tactics were antediluvian, 
and that they themselves were out of touch with 
the world. If they wished to recover their old 
power in the State, there was only one way of doing 
it: they must throw themselves heart and soul on 
the side of the people. His scheme was that the 
nobles and clergy should enter into a close alliance 
with the workers, and organise a regular crusade 
against the capitalist classes. Although several Con- 
servatives were in favour of his plan, the great 
majority looked on it askance. The Prince, there- 
fore, finding that he could not count on the support 
of the party, began to hold himself aloof from it, and 
to consort with the Socialists whom Herr Maxen had 
gathered around him. 

Acting with Herr Maxen, Count Belcredi, and 
some of the leading clergy, he organised a Congress 
of Catholics for the discussion of social questions. 
During the Congress the Prince loudly deplored the 
misery and poverty of the working-classes in Austria, 
and vehemently called upon his countrymen to unite 
with the Church in putting an end to the capitalist 
system—the source,as he maintained, of untold suffer- 
ing to the great mass of the population. His speeches 
were strongly Socialistic in tone; his sympathy with 
the poor was boundless; his one wish in life was to 
relieve their misery—at least, he said so. He soon 
became extremely popular among the rank and file 
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of the Socialist party-—working-men, for the most 
part, who regarded him as their special champion. 
The clergy, too, and some of the Feudalists, ranged 
themselves by his side; and he was greeted as the 
Coming Man, the future leader of a great popular 
movement. After a time, however, some of the 
more distinguished of the Socialists—notably Herr 
Meyer—began to regard him with suspicion. They 
had no definite charge to bring against him; but 
they resented a way he had of founding his speeches 
on the pickings of their brains; and they had their 
doubts as to whether he was not playing for his 
own hand. Still there was no open split in the 
party so long as the German Liberals were in power ; 
indeed, Prince Alois continued to pose as a fervent 
Socialist until Count Taaffe, yielding to the pressure 
of the Feudalists, proposed to place a tax on im- 
ported corn. The Socialists to a man were opposed 
to this tax, which, as they knew, was for the benefit 
of the landowners, and would fall most heavily on 
the poor. The Prince was in an awkward position ; 
for, as he has large estates, his interests clashed with 
those of his special protégés, the workers. With a 
cynicism, however, which raised a laugh even in the 
Reichsrath, he calmly announced his intention of 
voting for the measure. As the Socialists then 
refused to have further dealings with him, he re- 
turned to the orthodox Conservative fold, where the 
welcome he met with was by no means rapturous. 

The Prince had always been in close relations 
with the Vatican, and his next move was to come 
forward as the defender of the Church. He was 
scandalised, he said, at the scant respect with which 
it was treated; and he gathered around him in the 
Reichsrath a number of members pledged to defend 
its interests. The Pope took him under his special 
protection ; the Bishops supported him warmly ; and 
many of the Feudalists threw in their lot with his. 
It was whispered abroad, too, that he had the 
hearty sympathy of the Archduke Karl Ludwig and 
his beautiful wife. Thus, he again found himself at 
the head of a party—one which for some time wielded 
a power outof all proportion to its numerical strength, 
owing to the skill with which he led it. Serious 
politicians regarded the Prince and his followers 
with profound disfavour, holding that it was a 
source of danger to the Empire to have in the 
Reichsrath a band of men who placed the interests 
of Rome before those of Vienna and declared their 
first duty was to the Pope, not their Emperor. The 
priests, however, count for much in Austria, and 
they worked for the party indefatigably; while 
Prince Alois himself won many supporters by 
coquetting again with Labour and lavishing pro- 
mises on the Czechs. His influence increased so 
rapidly that men were beginning to speculate, and 
with apprehension, as to what would happen should 
he take Count Taaffe’s place. 

Just when his popularity was at its height, he 
introduced into the Reichsrath his Schulantrag—a 
Bill by which he proposed to transfer the control of 
national education from the State to the Church. 
This measure, which would have undone at one fell 
swoop work it had taken forty years to do, plunged 
the whole country into strife. So fierce was the 
party spirit it engendered, that the Emperor him- 
self had to intervene; and at length the more 
moderate even of the Clericals refused to support 
it. The Prince resented their action as a personal 
affront, and avenged it most characteristically by 
announcing his approaching marriage with a divorcée. 
The champion of the Church, the special protégé of 
the Pope, to marry a divorcée! There was con- 
sternation in the Clericalcamp. Imagine the feelings 
of a Nonconformist congregation if their pastor 
declared he was going to marry a Gaiety girl! 
Even the Jesuits lost their heads; they told the 
Prince plainly that he must choose between them— 
i.e. political power—and the lady. To their amaze- 
ment he chose the lady, resigned his leadership, and 
retired into private life. Those who know him best 
were completely puzzled; he was the last man in 





the world they would have expected to play Mark 
Antony. 

Nothing more was heard of Alois Liechtenstein 
until the Reichsrath was dissolved in 1891. Then, 
without a word of warning, he suddenly appeared 
in Vienna, and, placing himself at the head of the 
Anti-Semites, proclaimed war to the knife against 
the Jews. He offered himself as a candidate in the 
Hernals district, in opposition to Dr. Kronawetter, 
the Radical leader, and he induced Anti-Semites to 
come forward in the other Viennese divisions. He 
then went from constituency to constituency de- 
nouncing the Jews as the bloodsuckers of Austria. 
He told thrilling tales of their tyranny to their 
employés, and declared that they were robbing the 
nation at every turn and betraying it into the hands 
of foreign enemies. During the contest he had 
arranged against him the intelligence, wealth and 
rank of the country; for all parties were indignant 
that a man in his responsible position should, for his 
own ends, seek thus unscrupulously to stir up 
racial hatred and religious fanaticism. He, however, 
recked little of the reproaches of the classes, for he 
knew the masses were on his side. In Vienna the 
artisans and small shopkeepers have quite special 
grievances of their own against the Jews; they 
therefore cheered the Prince’s speeches to the echo, 
and hailed him as a deliverer; and, when the polls 
were declared, it was found that he had won fourteen 
out of the nineteen seats allotted to the city. 

Again, and for the fourth time, Prince Alois is 
leading a party—a somewhat motley one, it is 
true, for all comers are welcome, even Anarchists. 
Although he has but thirteen supporters in the 
Reichsrath, he has hundreds of thousands in the 
country, for all who have a taste for spoiling the 
Hebrews flock around him. This gives him a power 
which, when the time comes, he will use without 
scruple, and not in the cause of peace. He has 
already announced his plan of campaign: he has 
called upon his followers rigidly to boycott the Jews 
—not to buy of them, nor'sell to them, not even to 
give them a greeting. A very large percentage of 
the employers of labour belong to the obnoxious 
race, and he misses no opportunity of stirring up 
strife between them and their employés. There 
have been strikes without number in Austria of 
late, and the responsibility for a very fair share of 
them rests on the Anti-Semite leader. E. S. 








THE PRAISE OF MEN. 





\HILDREN in the market-place, 
C Merrily I piped to you; 
Yet the dance which was my due 
Ne’er was trod with dainty pace. 
Then I turned a troubled face, 
And my words were faint and few; 
Yet no pitying tears I drew, 
Children in the market-place, 


Children in the market-place, 
Unto me your Nay was Nay, 
Though I longed to join your play 
And to feel your warm embrace. 
Vainly have I run my race— 
Vainly worshipped gods of clay: 
Now, too late, I learn your way, 
Children in the market-place. 


Children in the market-place, 
I am crying on my knees— 
“That I lived for such as these 
Is the depth of my disgrace. 
Spare me yet a little space ; 
And Life’s wine upon the lees 
Shall not be outpoured to please 
Children in the market-place!” 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





SIGNOR CRISPI AND MR. DEWEY. 


Str,—Mr. Stoddard Dewey accounted for the Pope’s decision 
that Signor Crispi’s alleged marriage with Rosalia Montfasson 
was invalid by saying “It is by no means certain that a yet 
previous marriage may not have stood in the way of a valid 
Catholic union.” I asked him either to justify this outrageous 
insinuation or to withdraw it. This is the way in which he tries 
to justify it. He says, * My warrant for using these words is 
the public action taken by Leo XIII. and Signor Crispi himself. 
The latter by asking and the former by granting such a 
decision have made, not au ‘ insinuation,’ but an open declaration 
that something was essentially wrong with the union in question.” 

This discovery that something must have been wrong with 
a union which a court of law had previously declared to be null 
and void is certainly a brilliant one. The grounds on which 
that judicial decision were made were as follow:—Rosalia 
Montfasson and Signor Giorgio Tamajo—who was the only 
surviving witness of the alleged marriage—testified at the trial 
of the case in Naples that the marriage ceremony was performed 
by a Jesuit priest who happened to be passing through Malta, 
and whose real name is unknown. They also testified that ‘‘ no 
previous formality, legal or canonical, had been fulfilled.” The 
priest drew up a marriage certificate which he signed, not with 

is own name, but with the name of Father Vidal, the curate of 
the parish, who was utterly ignorant of the whole affair. On 
these grounds the court held that no legal marriage had ever 
taken place. 

Now, these facts are known to thousands, and are at all 
times perfectly accessible. Mr. Dewey, however, confesses 
that he knows nothing of them. He says, “In Malta, where 
the form of marriage was gone through, the regulations laid 
down by the Council of Trent are applied, and none of the very 
few essential formalities could have been omitted, unless by 
design (which were indeed an insinuation to make).” That they 
were not omitted by design, so far as Signor Crispi was con- 
cerned, is proved by the fact that for nearly twenty-four years 
he eel the yoke of an intolerable union under the belief 
that it was legally binding. 

Mr. Dewey, being thus ignorant of all the facts concerning 
the alleged marriage, chose to fancy that it was decided to be 
invalid because of a “ yet previous marriage,” and says that 
this explanation “has appeared in the foreign press, and has 
always been in the common talk of Palermo.” I cannot say 
what may or may not have appeared in the “foreign press,” 
but I utterly deny that any aaa story has ever been “in the 
commen talk of Palermo.” The one city in which no such story 
could exist is Palermo, the city where Signor Crispi married 
his first wife, Signorina Sciarra, and where he lived with her 
until her death in 1848. 
whereof I speak. 

Mr. Dewey remarks—‘I conclude, from the date of Mr. 
Alden’s letter, that it was an after-dinner effort to punish me 
for having described his own article as ‘literature with a ten- 
dency.” I conclude,” from Mr. Dewey’s style, and from the 
method of reasoning by which he decides that a letter dated on 
Saturday must have been written after dinner, that he is an 
Irish-American, in which ease he has probably obtained his 
misinformation as to Signor Crispi from the gossip of the (Irish) 
American college in Rome. As it happens, 1 had not noticed 
his remark as to “ literature with a tendency ’—a remark which 
I have no doubt is very pretty, though I don’t know what it 
means as applied to my article. He adds that “ M. Giaccom- 
metti”’ (sic) has been writing about me in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 1 presume he refers to an article by M. Giacometti in 
the Revue de Paris. This is a small matter, but if Mr. Dewey 
will try to be accurate in small matters, he may learn in time 
to be accurate in matters of more importance. 

March 3rd, 1895, 


Moreover, I know Palermo, and know 
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“THE WoMAN WHO Dip.” 


“ A "Gees an at Perugia, Spring, 1893. For the 

‘ first time in my life wholly and solely to 
satisfy my own taste and my own conscience.” Such 
is the superscription of Mr. Grant Allen's story of 
“The Woman Who Did” (London: John Lane). 
From time to time some of us have protested against 
Mr. Grant Allen’s avowals that his books are con- 
ceived and written, not to satisfy his own taste and 
conscience, but solely to supply the public with the 
entertainment it likes best. We have denied the 
necessity, and Mr. Grant Allen has not proved it 
even in his own case: and until the severest necessity 








be proved, the confession of a workman that he is 
deliberately turning out inferior work cannot but be 
cynical, to say the least of it. Still more hotly have 
we resented Mr. Grant Allen's claim to make this con- 
fessionon behalf of the whole body of English novelists; 
his implication that, if they but dared to admit it, 
they are, one and all, subserving their tastes and 
consciences to the prejudice of the common Philis- 
tine. Certainly I know many English novelists of 
whom this cannot be said with any truth at all. 
Taste and conscience do not lead them where taste 
and conscience lead Mr. Grant Alien. Their best 
may not amount to much—though, in my poor 
opinion, it amounts to something considerable; but 
they give of their best, and of their best only. If 
Mr. Grant Allen be an admirer of Mr. George 
Meredith—and I am sure that he is—a little consider- 
ation should have prevented his making these 
frequent avowals in the name of a profession of 
which Mr. Meredith is the acknowledged head. And 
even had he spoken for himself alone, the complaints 
of a man that terrible things will befall him if he 
dares to obey his conscience could hardly be ex- 
pected to engage the same amount of sympathy as 
the spectacle of one who for conscience’ sake has 
actually dared calamity. 


Thus the quarrel stood. But by this new book, 
“written for the first time in his life wholly and 
solely to satisfy his own taste and conscience,” Mr. 
Grant Allen imposes on his critics the double duty 
of complimenting him on his courage—the more 
heartily because, whether they exist or not, he sees 
in his path many perils imperceptible by us—and of 
giving his story the attention which nobody cares to 
waste upon novels avowedly written to supply a 
market demand. 


Its Preface runs as follows—‘‘ But surely no 
woman would ever dare to do so,’ said my friend. 
‘I knew a woman who did,’ said I; ‘and this is her 
story.” 


What is this that no woman would ever dare to 
do? The answer is, to stake her reputation, her 
happiness, her life, her all, upon what she felt to be 
a great truth, upon what the mass of people would 
call by an ugly name, upon what we may consider 
for the moment as Mr. Grant Allen's thesis. 


What is this thesis? I will state it as accurately 
asIcan. The social condition of women at present 
(according to Mr. Grant Allen) is a condition of 
slavery in two degrees—marriage and public use. 
Each is slavery ; in many cases the two are morally 
indistinguishable; and the comforts of the better 
state of degradation are paid for at the expense of 
the worse. If this be the disease, is there a remedy ? 
“Yes,” says Mr. Grant Allen in effect ; “ Marriage is 
the cause of the disease; strike away Marriage 
therefore and let us betake ourselves to Free Love.” 
Your Free Lover is your only civilised man, for— 


“No man, indeed, is truly civilised till he cam say in all 
sincerity to every woman of all the women he loves, to every 
woman of all the women who love him, ‘Give me what you 
ean of your love and of yourself; but never strive for my 
sake to deny any love, to strangle any impulse that pants 
for breath within you. Give me what you can, while you 
ean, without gradging; but the moment you feel you love 
me no more, don't pollute your body by yielding it up 
to a man you have ceased to desire; don't do injustice 
to ‘your own prospective children by giving them a 
father whom you no longer respect or admire or yearn for. 
Guard your chastity well. Be mine as much as you will; but 
before all things be your own; embrace and follow every 
instinct of pure love that Nature, our mother, has imparted 
within you.” No woman, in turn, is truly civilised till she can 
say to every man of all the men she loves, of all the men who 
love her, ‘Give me what you can of your love and of yourself; 
but don’t think I am so vile and so selfish and so poor as to desire 
to monopolise you. Respect me enough never to give me your 
body without giving me your heart; never to make me the 
mother of children whom you desire not and love not.’ When 
men and women can say that alike, the world will be civilised. 
Until they can say it truly, the world will be as now a jarring 
battlefield for the monopolist instincts. 
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These jealous and odions instincts have been the bane of 
humanity. They have given us the stiletto, the Morgue, the 
bowie-knife. Our race must inevitably in the end outlive them. 
The test of man’s plane in the scale of social being is how far he 
has outlived them. They are surviving relies of the ape and 
tiger. But we must let the ape aud tiger die. We must cease 
to be Calibans. We must begin to be human.” 


To be as frank as Mr. Grant Allen, let me say 
that much of this seems to me pernicious nonsense— 
demonstrably nonsense and demonstrably pernicious. 
To begin with, it rests on the old, old fallacy of the 
“return to nature,’—absurd in any man’s mouth, 
most absurd in the mouth of a professed believer in 
the hypotheses of evolution. The absurdity lies in 
this, that no one knows, or can know, at what 
precise point in man’s evolution he arrived at “ the 
state of nature,” or what “the state of nature” was 
when he arrived at it, or how he worked his way 
out of it. Says Mr. Grant Allen :— 


* Last, and hardest of all to eradicate in our midst, comes 
the monopoly of the human heart, which is known as marriage. 
Based upon the primitive habit of felling the woman with a 
blow, stunning her by repeated strokes of the club or spear, and 
dragging her off by the hair of her head as aslave to her captor’s 
hut or rock-shelter, this ugly and barbaric form of serfdom has 
come in our own time by some strange caprice to be regarded 
as of positively divine origin.” 


A scientific description—is it not ?—Of the manner 
in which Man worked himself loose from the leading- 
strings of “ Nature, our mother!” You will observe 
the airy manner in which all the researches of all 
the anthropologists in all the quarters of the globe 
are condensed into one sentence, and decked out with 
vivid colour—“ repeated strokes of the club,” 
“dragging by the hair of the head ’—Why, Mr. 
Grant Allen might almost have been looking on! 
Nor is the duty of this single sentence yet accom- 
plished. It still has to explain how this “ barbaric 
form of serfdom” came to be regarded as “of 
positively divine origin.” Marry, how came it? 
Why, “by some strange caprice.” Not quile a 
scientific explanation, I submit. 


But even if he roundly assume monogamy to have 
been started to satisfy the “ monopolist instinct,” I 
suggest that a rational believer in Evolution should 
have no difficulty in divining the path by which 
marriage may be conducted to nobler ends. The 
Book of Common Prayer will help him, at any rate. 
“Wilt thou,” it says, “have this Woman to thy 
wedded wife, to live together after God's ordin- 
ance in the holy estate of Matrimony? Wilt thou 
love her, comfort her, honour, and keep her in 
sickness and in health; and, forsaking all other, 
keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both shall live?” 
If marriage had, indeed, its rise in the ‘“‘ monopolist 
instinct,” that instinct is here distinctly subdued to 
the counter obligation of complete devotion. A man 
is not asked, “ Wilt thou keep this woman to thyself 
alone?” but “ Wilt thou keep thyself only to this 
woman?” Surely it is by exalting this obligation 
to chastity on the man’s side rather than by weaken- 
ing it on the woman’s that the two sexes must evolve 
their soul's salvation. 


For I ask Mr. Grant Allen very seriously, Is the 
ultimate salvation of mankind to be worked out by 
self-denial or by self-indulgence? According to this 
book, the completely civilised man will say “ to every 
woman of all the women he loves,” “ Never strive 
for my sake to strangle any impulse that pants for 
breath within you” (p. 183). And the completely 
civilised woman will accord the same licence to the 
man. In other words neither will, for the other's 
sake, repress a single appetite or practise the least 
asceticism. If a man tire of a woman, or a woman 
tire of a man, let them run to somebody else. And 
so the world is to be regenerated ! 


But Mr. Grant Allen from the beginning of the 
book takes this thesis of his for a demonstrated 
truth. And his heroine, Herminia Barton, has made 
up her mind before the book opens that it is a 











demonstrated truth: and therefore, when Alan 
Marrick offers her his love, she accepts on the 
condition that there shall be no marriage. He 
expostulates, but she is firm. So they espouse one 
another on the principle of Free Love. 


Then Mr. Grant Allen begins to work out his 
story. The world is of course against Herminia, 
and Herminia is beaten. This was bound to be, as 
far as the temporal struggle is concerned; and so 
far Mr. Grant Allen is artistically right. Let me 
add that, so far, the righteousness of Herminia’s 
case in unaffected. She was bound to suffer, and 
she knew it. But of such an alliance as hers there 
are two crucial tests. Let us point these out and 
observe how Mr. Grant Allen meets them. 


The first important test of an union on the 
principles of Free Love occurs when the parties to the 
union begin to tire of each other, or—and this will 
be more tragical—when one of them begins to tire 
while the other remains constant in affection. How 
does Mr. Grant Allen meet this test? He shirks it 
altogether. He makes Alan die within the first year 
of his union with Herminia. 


The second test is the child or children. To be 
sure on p. 75 Mr. Grant Allen says airily that “ Fools 
always put the question of children, and think it a 
crushing one.” One feels a certain delicacy after 
this in pointing out that it is precisely the question 
which Mr. Grant Allen goes on to raise, and precisely 
the question which crushes Herminia and stultifies 
her great sacrifice. Alan dies, as I have said, within 
a year of his union with Herminia. A girl is born 
soon after and christened Dolores. Herminia had 
prayed for a girl—for a daughter of Free Love who 
should be trained by her and grow up to regenerate 
humanity. There is no saying what would have 
happened if this had been worked out in any 
rational way. But by what seems to me the 
most egregious blunder Mr. Grant Allen allows 
Herminia to bring up the:child in complete ignor- 
ance of the circumstances of her birth. Dolores, 
or “Dolly,” is a disappointing girl, a quite un- 
necessarily mean-souled little creature. She grows 
up to womanhood, falls in love with an eligible 
youth and is about to make “a grand match” when 
for the first time she learns the fatal secret of her 
birth. Appalled by the discovery, she turns and 
rends her mother:—‘ You had no right to bring 
me into the world at all,” she cries. “If you did, 
you should have put me on an equality with other 
people.” “How could I anticipate,” feebly retorts 
her mother, “ you would be ashamed of being the 
first free-born woman ever begotten in England? 
’T was a blessing I meant to give you, and you have 
made a curse of it.” “ You have made a curse of 
it!” Dolores answers: “you have blighted my life 
for me.” 


Dolores has an unamiable way of putting it; but 
she has justice on her side. Deliberately to inflict 
the disabilities of bastardy on a child, who can have 
no say in the matter, is hard enough in all con- 
science. But to hide what you have done, and your 
reasons for doing it, and to send the young un- 
witting victim forth to its inevitable suffering 
unsupported even by the philosophy in which you 
have found consolation—this indeed strikes me as 
wanton and abominable cruelty. It is nothing less 
than amazing that Mr. Grant Allen should have 
failed to perceive this repulsive blot on a portrait 
intended to attract our sympathy. 


The curse of short-sightedness lies upon page 
after page of this book. It mars the whole con- 
ception of the tale; but its effect is most painfully 
felt, perhaps, in the shallow generalisations with 
which the author casually strews his path. Here 
isa specimen. Herminia writes a novel— 

“Tt was blankly pessimistic, of course. Blank pessimism is 
the one creed possible for all save fools. To hold any other is to 
curl yourself up selfishly in your own easy-chair, and say to your 
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soul, ‘O soul, eat and drink; O soul, make merry. Carouse thy 
fill. Ignore the maimed lives, the stricken heads and seared 
hearts, the reddened fangs and ravening claws of nature all 
round thee.’ Pessimism is sympathy. Optimism is selfishness... . 
All honest art is therefore of necessity pessimistic.” 

So, you see, Homer was a pessimist ; and Chaucer ; 
and Spenser and Shakespeare, of course ; and Words- 
worth and Tennyson; and Fielding and Scott (a 
terrible pessimist, Scott!); and Victor Hugo and 
Dickens and Browning (although you would hardly 
think it. Or perhaps they were only fools ?). 
Raphael, too, was a pessimist; and Titian; and the 
gloom (or is it the foolishness?) of Rubens has 
always been notorious. These general propositions 
are always the better fora few illustrative examples, 
and I trust I have supplied enough to establish Mr. 
Grant Allen's case. If not, I can manage a few more. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





“BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER.” 


Britarn’s Nava Power. A short History of the Growth 
of the British Navy from the Earliest Times to Trafalgar. 
By Hamilton Williams, M.A., Instructor in English Litera- 
ture to Naval Cadets in H.M.S. Britannia. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


SHORT history of the achievements of the British 
Navy isa real need. By the sea the Empire lives. 
The force which alone can guard its scattered ter- 
ritories and bind it together into a supremely power- 
ful and united whole resides in the fleet. The effi- 
ciency of the Navy is the measure of the influence of 
Great Britain in the councils of Europe, the sole 
means of vindicating the national honour and of 
asserting the national will. A British fleet raised 
to a position of acknowledged supremacy would be 
the best guarantee of peace and the easiest solution 
of many difficulties. The dangers latent in the 
Egyptian question, or those—less realised but per- 
haps more serious—which may any day arise on the 
shores of Newfoundland or the banks of the Mekong, 
would vanish in the presence of a dominant Fleet 
under the white ensign. 

These lessons, which we have to teach to the 
masses with whom rests the future of the Empire, 
are as old as the Saxon kings. All through 
our long history prosperity has gone hand-in-hand 
with naval strength, and adversity has swiftly fol- 
lowed naval weakness. Yet circumstances and the 
proclivities of individual rulers, rather than fixed 
principles, seem to have determined the fostering 
or the neglect of the fleet. The great Navy of 
Edward III. was created to support his claim to the 
throne of France; but after the splendid victories of 
Sluys and Espagnols-sur-mer—victories far more 
significant than those of Cressy and Poictiers—the 
ships were allowed to rot in harbour. In 1372 and 
1375 there were great naval disasters, and the 
southern coast of England long lay at the mercy of 
the French. The Navy of Elizabeth dealt a deadly 
blow to the maritime strength of Spain, and laid the 
foundations of the Colonial Empire. That of Crom- 
well defeated the Dutch, destroyed pirate strong- 
holds in the Mediterranean, captured a Spanish 
treasure fleet in the strongly fortified harbour of 
Santa Cruz, and seized Jamaica. When, however, 
in 1667 Charles II. laid up his ships, De Ruyter 
immediately sailed up the Thames, burned Sheerness, 
and spread dismay in London. So swift was the 
nemesis which attended neglect of what Blackstone 
called the “ancient and natural strength” of Great 
Britain. 

The great lesson seems to have been often for- 
gotten in the past, and though for the moment 
attention is directed to it, there are ample signs that 
it is not yet permanently stamped upon the national 
imagination. Thus Mr. Williams’ little book is 
welcome and well timed. Every boy should read it; 
every school should utilise it as an easy and a 








popular holiday task. As a mere narrative, it fairly 
accomplishes the writer’s objects. The main facts 
of a wonderful history are duly chronicled. We can 
follow the Navy alike in its triumphs and its vicissi- 
tudes from the reign of Alfred to the death of 
Nelson. More would perhaps be impossible within 
the limits assigned; but more seems to be required. 
The development of the Navy from a promiscuous 
aggregate of fighting ships into a highly organised 
body, the intimate relation between commerce and 
maritime strength, the political importance of naval 
power—all this we seem to miss, for Captain Mahan 
has set a high standard, to which we unconsciously 
refer. Campbell, who does not figure among the 
authorities cited, could have supplied several de- 
ficiencies, and reminded the author of Offa, eleventh 
king of the Mercians, who anticipated Alfred as 
an exponent of sea power and “applied himself 
to the raising a considerable fleet,” which Charle- 
magne was constrained to respect. The recent 
valuable publications of the Navy Records Society, 
by throwing fresh light upon the defeat of the 
Armada, entail modifications of the text which 
Mr. Williams will doubtless introduce into a 
future edition. It is somewhat disappointing to 
find the reassertion of certain time-worn fallacies 
in regard to the Trafalgar campaign, and the author 
does not appear to have followed recent studies of 
this important period. We are again told that 
Nelson’s “ last great deed had removed the threaten- 
ing cloud which had for so long hung over England. 
The vast camp on the other side of the Channel was 
deserted,” ete. This might surely be now relegated 
to the limbo of popular delusions. The great game 
was played out long before Trafalgar, which was, as 
Captain Mahan justly states, “a useless holocaust,” 
inevitable under the circumstances, morally invalu- 
able, but wholly unnecessary to the salvation of 
England. When Trafalgar was fought, the army of 
Boulogne was already at Ulm, 460 miles from the 
shores of the Channel. Mr. Williams’ treatment of 
this period needs much correction. Finally, the 
frequent application of the term, “first line of 
defence,” to the Navy is to be deplored. A phrase 
becomes harmful when it enshrines and perpetuates 
a false idea. A “ first line” implies the existence of 
a second line, which may yet save the situation. 
For the British Empire there is no possible second 
line. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Tue Earty Pustic Lire or WILLIAM EWart GLADSTONE, 
Four Times Prime Minister. By Alfred F. Robbins. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


Mr. Ropspins deserves great credit for the industry 
with which he has compiled this book, though he 
has perhaps been unwise in adopting a title which 
seems to challenge comparison with Sir George 
Trevelyan’s brilliant book about the early history 
of Charles James Fox. There will be few men so 
well acquainted with the political history of the 
thirties that they will not add to their store of 
information by reading Mr. Robbins’ work. He does 
not claim to have had access to any unpublished 
letters or manuscripts, but he has ransacked the 
newspaper files of the British Museum and there 
discovered many things which might otherwise never 
have been disinterred. He might be styled, without 
offence, the Romeike and Curtice of biographers. He 
tells us what the Nottingham Review, the Nottingham 
and Newark Mercury, and the Nottingham Journal 
said about the young candidate for Newark's first 
election address. “A more jumbled collection of 
words,” says the Whig organ, “ has been seldom sent 
from the press, professing to proceed from a candidate 
for Parliamentary honour.” Mr. Gladstone’s second 


election address, by the way,contained a passage which 
must have been even more startling to old Whigs. 
He says that among the first results of carrying the 
principles of religion into politics “ should be a sedu- 
lous and special attention to the interests of the 
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poor, founded upon the rule, that those who are the 
least able to take care of themselves should be most 
regarded by others. Particularly it is a duty to 
endeavour by every means that labour may receive 
adequate remuneration: which, unhappily, among 
several classes of our fellow-countrymen, is not now 
the case. Whatever measures, therefore, whether 
by correction of the Poor Laws, allotment of cottage 
gardens, or otherwise, tend to promote this ob- 
ject, I deem entitled to the warmest support.” 
Occasionally it may be thought that Mr. Robbins 
allows his feelings as a journalist to overcome 
his sense of literary and historic proportion; but 
he may urge, after all, in his defence that 
Macaulay filled up a great part of his History 
with statements made on the authority of contem- 
porary newspapers much less worthy of credit than 
those of 1832. An apt example of his method is 
furnished by his account of the appearance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s essay on “The State in its Relations 
with the Church.” He tells us how Mr. Murray 
placed it, in the Times advertisement, between 
Hallam’s “ Introduction to the Literature of Europe” 
and Lord Mahon's concluding volume of his History ; 
how it was reviewed in newspaper and magazine, 
from the Edinburgh Review to the Newark Bee ; how 
Bunsen thought it the best work on that side since 
Burke's “ Considerations,” and made marginal notes 
on his copy for the edification of the future William 
I. of Germany ; how the Duke of Sussex made some 
commonplace Erastian notes on the copy which has 
been preserved in the British Museum; and how Peel, 
without reading it, threw it on the floor, declaring, 
“That young man will ruin his fine political career 
if he persists in writing trash like this.” But he 
scarcely attempts to show the place which the book 
occupies in the history of Mr. Gladstone’s mental 
development, or the light it throws on a system of 
political philosophy more complete and well-founded 
than that of any other recorded politician who was 
not a failure in practical life. These things Mr. 
Robbins, in his modesty, leaves to be explained by 
some future writer of more pretension and less in- 
dustry. 

The part of the book which least repays the 
labour used in compiling it is that which con- 
cerns the plantations of Mr. Gladstone’s father in 
Demerara. He leaves scarcely anything unsaid that 
can be said about the old man’s slaves and the con- 
troversies concerning them in London and Liverpool 
newspapers. The account seems perfectly fair and 
unprejudiced, but one doubts whether the story is 
worth telling at such length. John Gladstone had 
some sugar plantations at Demerara which were 
worked by slaves, as all plantations are. He left 
the management to an agent, as all other owners 
did. The conduct of the agent was more than once 


‘criticised by the Abolitionists. Conflicting state- 


ments were made. John Gladstone naturally believed 
his servant's story, and the son, equally naturally, 
defended his father when he heard him attacked. 
The incident had little or no effect on the general 
development of Mr. Gladstone’s opinions. So far as 
the circumstances coloured Mr. Gladstone’s general 
views at all, they made him lean towards the policy 
of Colonial Home Rule. In one of his last Parlia- 
mentary speeches—made on Mr. Labouchere’s motion 
relating to the Matabele War—Mr. Gladstone recalled 
how, as an Under-Secretary, he had combated the 
view of the Colonial Office against leaving Cape 
questions, including Kaffir questions, to the Cape 
Colonists. So,on the Aborigines Committee, in 1836, 
he protested against receiving complaints from 
Hottentots who had not first complained to the 
Colonial authorities. Though there may be a certain 
interest in these facts, we cannot think Mr. Robbins 
shows a due sense of proportion in telling us more 
about the Gladstone connection with slavery than he 
does about Reform and Church and State. 

His industry has also spoiled a good story. Sir 
Francis Doyle tells how, at Eton, Gladstone looked 
over his shoulder at a newspaper in which he was 








reading the Derby odds. 
stone, “at any rate, is in his proper place—between 


“ Hampden,” said Glad- 


Zeal and Lunacy.” But Mr. Robbins has searched 
Frost’s Turf Guide, and says that no horses with 
those names were entered for any race during the 
time Doyle and Gladstone were at Eton. 

Numbers of small details of considerable interest 
—material for the making of many paragraphs— 
could be extracted from the book. This, however, 
would hardly be fair. We will content ourselves 
with taking a sentence from the Oxford petition 
against the Reform Bill which Mr. Gladstone drew 
up: “ Notwithstanding experience has shown that 
an Aristocratical order cannot co-exist with a popular 
assembly, except by an influence to be exerted in 
that assembly, the measure aims at leaving the 
Three Estates of the Realm to act independently of 
all mutual communication and control; so that, 
should collision arise, it will be unmitigated by any 
reciprocal sympathies in the different members of 
the Legislative body, and tend to disorganise the 
whole mechanism of the Government.” It is curious 
that the inevitable consequence of the Reform Act 
has been so long delayed, and that when Mr. Glad- 
stone left the House of Commons, sixty-three years 
after, he had to complain in his last speech of a 
disorder in the mechanism of the Government due 
to the growing divergence between Lords and 
Commons. So slowly does our Constitution change, 
even in the busiest and longest political life! 





NEW LIGHT ON THE ETRUSCANS. 


MoNUMENTI ANTICHI PUBBLICATI PER CURA DELLA R. 
ACCADEMIA DEI Lincer. Vol. 1V. Antichita del Terri- 
torio Falisco esposte nel Museo Nazionale Romano a Villa 
Giulia, ed illustrato da F. Bernabei, G. F, Gamurrini, 
A. Cozza, A. Pasqui. Milan : Hoepli. 


In order to obtain results which shall be really exact, 
and not merely hypothetical, in archeological re- 
searches made in very ancient and unexplored sites, 
it is important to adopt a sure and well-determined 
method for collecting all the archzological data 
furnished by each inhabited centre that has already 
been discovered within the same territory. In this 
way only can we hope to reach with sufficient 
certainty a knowledge of where the marks of the 
most ancient habitations of man are to be found 
within a determined area where cities and pagi 
existed, having communication with each other, and 
where we see evident signs of a special civilisation, 
of its rise, fall, and disappearance. Influenced by 
this idea, the Italian Minister of Public Instruction 
has had certain topographical studies undertaken 
with a view to preparing an archzological map of 
Etruria, and the results have been worthy of note. 
By means of researches and excavations, the terri- 
tory of the ancient Tarquinii, of Blera and Sutri, 
has been fully described, with a large part of that of 
Vulsinium. Moreover, extensive and successful topo- 
graphical discoveries have been made in the Faliscan 
territory which have enriched its map with ancient 
roads, vici and pagi, hitherto unknown, and with 
considerable inhabited centres, of which no record 
remained, and which have been determined by the 
discovery of so large a mass of ancient remains as 
to be sufficient to form the beautiful new museum of 
Villa Giulia lately opened in Rome. 

After having successfully investigated the hill 
where ancient Falerii stood, the archeologists charged 
with these researches thought that in order to com- 
plete the series of their findings, it would be well to 
make furtherinvestigationsin that territory, selecting 
those centres which their topographical observations 
had led them to believe most likely to give important 
results. They judged wisely in following backwards 
the course of the stream called Treia, where they 
had already noticed some remains of constructions 
of not later date than Falerii, and they stopped to 
study the archzological centre of Narce. Narce is 
the name now given to a hill which stands above 
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Falerii and about six miles distant from it, and it 
may be an ancient name, recalling perhaps the 
name of some very ancient Italic city, but on this 
point nothing can be aflirmed, as we are in the 
presence of an entirely new discovery. At first it 
appeared as if it might be a question of a great 
fortress built for the defence of Falerii, but suc- 
cessive discoveries excluded the possibility of this 
hypothesis, and proved the former existence on this 
spot of a considerable inhabited centre which must 
have had a common origin with Falerii, and perhaps 
for a time a common history. It may have been 
round these ramparts that the arc fescennine arose, 
and here may have been the hitherto unascertained 
site of the ancient Fescennium. However this may be, 
these investigations led to the discovery not only of 
remains and buildings, but also of a vast necropolis, 
the tombs of which, with their contents, have given 
good grounds for hypotheses regarding the rise and 
fall of Narce, for, from the nature of the things 
found, it would clearly appear that Narce must have 
had a shorter existence than Falerii, one that must 
have come to an end probably towards the beginning 
of the fourth century before Christ. The suppo- 
sition, therefore, expressed by one of the authors of 
this book seems reasonable, namely, that Narce was 
one of the Faliscan castles destroyed by Camillus in 
the year of Rome 358 (396 B.C.)—that is, in the same 
year that Veii was destroyed. 

We have in this volume a full description of 
the materials collected in this necropolis and in 
the neighbouring one of Monte Sant’ Angelo, 
there being much similarity between the two, 
and we can judge of their importance from 
the conclusions reached to which we have alluded. 
A large number of engravings, partly inserted 
in the volume, partly published separately in the 
form of an atlas, assist the reader to follow the 
authors in their description of the various forms 
of the tombs, fictiles, objects of personal adornment, 
aims and other things belonging to the funeral rites. 
The chapter containing a description of the terra- 
cottas of Narce is from the pen of Professor Bernabei 
and deserves special attention, for, rather than a de- 
scription, it may be regarded asa full treatise on the 
history of ancient ceramics. Also the other contribu- 
tors may be congratulated on the appearance of this 
volume. It contributes a valuable addition to our 
knowledge, and while it throws much light on the 
early topography of an important region it will help 
to dispel the mist which for so long has hung over 
the history of ancient Etruria, and over the origin 
and development of its civilisation. 


THE MARCHES OF WALES. 


Tue Marcues or Wags. By Charles G. Harper. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. HARPER is a Londoner, with a healthy tendency 
to expend his holidays in walking tours, “to do all 
the gentlemen's seats on the way,” and finally to 
publish his itineraries. He explored two summers 
ago the route from Chepstow to Flint, from the 
Severn estuary to the sands of Dee, and this thick 
octavo with more than a hundred illustrations is the 
result. It threads together well-known sites: Chep- 
stow, Monmouth, Tintern, Raglan, Shrewsbury—of 
these nothing new is to be told, and the author has 
told it profusely. But he finds scores of places 
lying out of the tourist track, such as Caldicot, Pem- 
bridge, Grosmont, Dore Abbey, Wigmore, Ludlow; 
and on these he has enlarged more profitably. The 
old trilateral fortresses of Skenfrith, Grosmont, and 
White Castles abound in associations with Owen 
Glendower, the half-mythic hero, magician, patriot 
of Mid-Wales, identified in local belief with the 
wizard John-i-Kent, of whom an excellent portrait 
is given. In Shobdon is Mortimer’s Cross, the scene 
of the youthful Edward's decisive victory in the 
Yorkist wars; hard by was the seat of the Mor- 
timers, whose splendour and whose vices range 





over three centuries, centring in the great Lord 
of Wigmore, murderer of Edward II. and paramour 
of his queen. Brampton Bryan commemorates the 
exploits of Lady Brilliana Harley, one of the five 
Amazons who held their homes against besiegers 
of either side in the civil wars; her portrait forms 
the frontispiece to the volume. The annals of Ludlow 
Castle are rich in nobler memories than of slaughters, 
intrigues, amours ; not only were its towers defended 
or attacked by De Lacys, De Lisles, De Dinans, but 
Prince Arthur and Catherine of Spain spent here 
their brief married life; Sir Henry Sidney held the 
fortress for Elizabeth; it was tenanted by Samuel 
Butler and Richard Baxter; the “ Holy Dying” was 
penned and Comus was enacted within its walls. Of 
Wroxeter, “ the white town in the valley,” destroyed 
by the West Saxon Ceawlin, and recently brought 
to light, Mr. Harper hardly makes enough ; we would 
sacrifice any number of Leominster waterspouts and 
Chepstow inscriptions for a few facsimiles of Uri- 
conian epitaphs and relics. Offa’s dyke is well 
described, as is beautiful Wrexham Church with 
its Roubilliac monument. Flint Castle is made to 
recall the meeting between Richard and Bolingbroke 
in one century, the death of Lycidas in another. 
Finally, Hawarden Castle suggests, not for the first 
time in the volume, political utterances of a crude 
and cockney sort. 

It were too much to expect that the mass of 
erudition worked into the book should be native and 
spontaneous ; not Macaulay’s schoolboy could master 
and secrete learning so various and so minute. The 
author has apparently read up county histories and 
peerages, and, like Mr. Pott’s critic, “combined his 
information.” And the Nemesis which waits on 
cram is rampant here in the small errors incident to 
knowledge second-hand and artificial. Thus Lionel 
Duke of Clarence (p. 172) was the son, not the 
brother, of Edward III.; Hotspur's father was Earl, 
not Duke, of Northumberland; the author of the 
retort on Edward I., here incorrectly given, was a 
Bigod, not a Bohun; the “ House of Mortimer,” so 
far as it continued in existence through the female 
line, was not extinguished at Bosworth; the Princess 
Elizabeth of York was not the sole survivor of slain 
Richard’s race; there remained after Richmond's 
accession Clarence’s two children, three De La Poles, 
and the Lady Courtenay, all great-grandchildren of 
Anne Mortimer; nor, in fact, were Edward IV. and 
his brothers “representatives” of the House of 
Mortimer in any other sense than is Queen Victoria, 
descended, like them, lineally both from Edmund and 
from Anne. There are minor slips which the author 
may thank us to point out. Candlemas ve is the 
ist of February, not the 2nd ; there is no such word as 
“ finiking”; cabob, not “kibob,” is a Persian word 
used only of roast meat; “ruinated” for ruined, 
the “psychological moment”—a phrase used more 
than once—the Marcher’s “apogee,” a “ normally 
shallow stream,” are affected, if not incorrect; “ lay 
siege,” on p. 168 is, no doubt, a printer's error; and 
the next time Mr. Harper beguiles a constitutional 
with “talking of Thucydides and false quantities,” 
he may wholesomely extend his converse to false 
concords, and spare us such Latinisms as “ signum 
senilis ” and “ summum ars.” Of the illustrations 
some—like the Regicide Marten, the Earl of Maccles- 
field, the Pembridge Belfry—are curious and interest- 
ing. The sentimental Henry V. is not so good as 
the Queen's College portrait given in Green. The 
Trellech sun-dial has been already figured and de- 
scribed by Mrs. Gatty. Several bits of landscape are 
good; some few—as White Castle, Grosmont, Kemble’s 
grave—are appalling. Almost all suffer from care- 
less drawing of the foregrounds. But the defects of 


the book are well outweighed by its excellences ; it 
is a first-rate guide-book for the beautiful line of 
country which it covers: it suggests to intelligent 
holiday-makers an exceptionally interesting route, a 
route which henceforth no one can explore to full 
advantage without stowing in his knapsack Mr. 
Harper's “ Marches of Wales.” 
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BIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


LECTURES ON THE DARWINIAN THEORY. Delivered by the 
late Alfred Milnes Marshall, Professor of Zoology in Owens 
College, ete. Edited by C. F. Marshall, M.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.C.S. With 37 Illustrations. London: David Nutt. 

AMPHIOXUS AND THE ANCESTRY OF THE VERTEBRATES. 
By Arthur Willey, B.Sc., Tutor in Biology, Columbia 
College, Balfour Student of the University of Cambridge. 
With a Preface by Henry Fairfield Osborn. New York 
and London: Maemillan & Co. 


In noticing Professor Marshall's “ Biological Lectures 
and Addresses” we expressed the hope that his 
lectures on the Darwinian theory—then in course 
of preparation—might also be published. The 
volume which now appears, like the former, has been 
judiciously edited by the author's brother, and is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of biology. 
As a brief introduction to the Darwinian theory, we 
do not know of a better book. It is also very well 
got up typographically. In all there are eight 
lectures, of which the first is historical, while the 
last gives an account of the life and work of 
Darwin. The rest of the book expounds the theory. 
The author begins with the comparison between 
artificial and natural selection, and thence proceeds 
to the arguments from palwontology—on which 
special stress is laid, as recently by Professor Huxley 
—and from embryology. A lecture is then devoted 
to the “Colours of Animals and Plants,” as illus- 
trating natural and, to some extent, sexual selection. 
In another lecture objections to the Darwinian 
theory are dealt with. Lastly, the problems of the 
origin of vertebrated animals and the descent of 
man are discussed. The introductory historical 
lecture is the most incomplete. The statement, for 
example, that Linnzeus is “the founder of modern 
scientific natural history” is too absolute. Some 
English naturalists who must be regarded as “ scien- 
tific” come before Linnzeus. The actual exposition 
of the theory gives all the leading points, with due 
regard to proportion. There are not, as there were 
in the former volume, original lines of suggestion to 
notice. The lectures being expository in aim, there 
was hardly space for originality. The work is none 
the less important. In over-specialised discussions 
of questions which are, after all, of minor significance 
as compared with Darwin’s own work, both students 
and general readers are apt to lose sight of the main 
outlines of the theory on which modern scientific 
biology is based. 

Mr. Willey’s monograph deals with a problem of 
special interest in relation to the theory of evolution, 
and is an excellent piece of work. If evolution has 
taken place, then it ought to be possible to construct 
approximately the genealogical tree of at least 
the principal divisions of the animal kingdom. 
Amphioxus has long been regarded as being prob- 
ably, in the author’s words, “a more or less close 
relative, or an exceedingly ancient offshoot from the 
actual ancestor of the vertebrates.” The facts here 
brought together and examined make this conclusion 
more probable. 

Full monographic treatment of amphioxus is 
followed by shorter descriptions of the ascidians 
and of more distantly related forms, such as Balano- 
glossus. With regard to the theory of the origin of 
vertebrates from annelids, Mr. Willey states his 
conclusion thus: “ Far from assuming as a self-evident 
fact that the extreme metamerism of the annelids 
and arthropods is genetically identical with that of 
the vertebrates, we have every reason to suppose 
that it has been elaborated entirely independently 
in the two cases, and that the apparent similarity is 
due, as already intimated, to a parallel evolution.” 
This idea of “parallel evolution” is too much 
neglected in biology; and, of course, it is still more 
neglected in historical speculations that profess to 
be founded on biology. The similar social arrange- 
ments of different ages and nations are often, of 
course, genetically connected ; but they need not be. 
They are often merely results of common human 
hature acting under similar conditions, just as bio- 








logical arrangements—such as body-segments, wings, 
etc.—may be merely results of the common nature 


of all living matter under similar conditions. The 
derivation of one organ from another, when the 
animals possessing the organs are widely removed, 
can never be settled a priori. From Mr. Willey’s 
theoretical results one example may be quoted where 
a question of genesis is settled in each of the two 
opposite ways that are possible. The vertebrate 
mouth he regards as descended from the typical 
invertebrate mouth, in spite of its change of posi- 
tion. On the other hand, he looks upon the “ pre- 
oral lobe,” which in invertebrates is the bearer of 
the cerebral ganglion, as having undergone a com- 
plete change of function. In vertebrates proper it 
has, he thinks, given rise to most of the eye-muscles, 
the vertebrate brain having had a quite independent 
origin. 


ee 


FICTION. 


A Free Lance mn A Far LAnp. By Herbert Compton, 
London: Cassell & Company. 

His Last Amour. By Monopole. 
Company. 

A Tate or Two Curates. By James Copner, M.A., Vicar 
of Elstow. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

Prince ZALESKI. By M. P. Shiel. London: John Lane, 


Mr. HERBERT COMPTON, whose book, “A King’s 
Hussar,” has already achieved widespread and well- 
deserved publicity, has given us, under the decorative 
title of “A Free Lance in a Far Land,” a brilliant 
story of military adventure in India in the early 
days of John Company. The hero, Selwyn Fyve- 
ways by name, is kidnapped when a mere youth by 
one of the infamous crimping-agents who in the last 
century were responsible for creating so many 
heroes. He is sold to the East India Company, and 
sent out with a number of fellow-victims to recruit 
the Company’s army in Bombay. Disgusted with 
the kind of soldiering he sees there, and deter- 
mined to avenge himself for the cruel wrong in- 
flicted upon him when he was kidnapped, he takes 
an early opportunity of deserting from the 
service of the Company and entering upon life 
as one of those independent European adventurers 
who played so large a part in the wars of the 
Indian rulers during the last century. Fyveways 
has many strange and stirring experiences. Up one 
day and down the next, he realises to the full the 
life of a soldier of fortune. Not only war but 
treachery and duplicity beset his footsteps, and he 
has many a hard fight for bare life; but in the end 
his star seems to triumph, and he finds himself an 
independent ruler over a small state which he has 
won by the sword. His good fortune, however, only 
adds to the number of his enemies. Formidable 
foes assail him, the capital of his little kingdom is 
captured, and he himself is made a prisoner. But 
that which appears to be his downfall is in reality 
his crowning piece of good fortune. Everybody 
remembers the story of the Turkish general who 
was sent at the close of some forgotten war to 
arrange terms of peace with the Russian commander, 
and who, on being left alone with the formidable 
Muscovite, was amazed at being addressed by him 
with the words, “ Weel, Sandy, and how’s a’ wi’ you 
since we pairted at Paisley ?” In a similar fashion, 
Selwyn Fyveways, otherwise King Sooleeman, on 
being led into the presence of his conqueror, finds 
in him an old friend and ally of his earliest days in 
the crimping-house. Now, there had been a mystery 
connected with the birth of Selwyn Fyveways. His 
mother was the wife of Sir Francis Fyveways, of 
Fyveways Hall, in the county of Gloucester; but 
when that not very reputable baronet died, his un- 
fortunate lady could not produce the certificate of 
her marriage, and she was, in consequence, turned 
out of doors by her unfriendly brother-in-law. To 
discover the lost certificate and to clear his mother’s 
name was one of the purposes which Selwyn Fyve- 
ways had always kept in view, even during his 
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soldiering in Hindostan, and by a marvellous stretch 
of that redoubtable “long arm of coincidence,” it 
turns out that the old comrade by whom he has just 
been beaten is also the very man who can help him 
in his quest. We have no desire to submit this 
incident to the test of the doctrine of chances. We 
prefer to accept it as being one of the remarkable 
series of events which go to make up a very stirring 
and delightful story. 

We regret that we cannot congratulate the 
anonymous author of “His Last Amour” upon 
the result of his labours. The story is evidently 
“ Monopole’s” first attempt in fiction, and, if he be 
well advised, it will surely be also his last, for not 
only inexperience, but utter incompetence, stamps 
every line of this tedious tale. From first to last, no 
trace of ability, either literary or constructive, 
appears in “His Last Amour.” Ridiculous in plot, 
vapid in characterisation, and conspicuously lacking 
in any elements of interest, the story is a failure 
from every point of view. It concerns itself with 
the fortunes of some marvellously foolish persons, 
whose grotesque unlikeness to real human beings, 
both in character and conversation, forms the only 
amusing feature of the book. There is a wonderful 
lawyer, who, being applied to by a client for a loan 
of one thousand pounds, instantly decides to raise 
that sum by means of fraud and forgery. This 
sagacious lawyer is blessed with an equally wonder- 
ful daughter, who, being desirous to avoid marrying 
an elderly admirer, promptly arranges to ruin her 
own reputation by a midnight interview, under 
highly compromising circumstances, with a dis- 
sipated duke, hoping to goad her unwelcome wooer 
into breaking off the match. As all the personages 
in the book behave with a similar lack of common 
sense on every occasion, the story resembles rather a 
caricature than a portrait of the everyday life it 
professes to paint. “His Last Amour” is, in fact, 
one of the feeblest novels we have encountered for 
many a day. 

So obviously well-intentioned is the clerical author 
of “ A Tale of Two Curates” that it seems somewhat 
ungraciousto cavil at the tale, through whose medium 
he has sought to convey so many excellent lessons. 
But, truth to tell, Mr, Copner has made a very 
palpable mistake in choosing fiction as the vehicle 
for conveying to the public his own views regarding 
temperance, celibacy, and a few other debatable 
topics. Admirable as those views may be, they do 
not lend themselves to the exigencies of romance, 
nor is the author's didactic style suited to the dram- 
atic delineation of scenes and characters. His 
“Tale of Two Curates” is, in fact, a very thinly 
disguised lecture, and such diversion as can be 
extracted from a perusal of it is of a nature foreign 
toitstheme. The delicious pomposity of its dialogues, 
the interminable argumentativeness of its personages, 
and the total unlikeness it bears to ordinary human 
nature give the charm of incongruity to this artless 
little book. We will not seek to detail the plot, for 
the sufficient reason that it possesses none; but 
anyone who may be curious to learn what the Vicar 
of Elstow thinks about a variety of subjects will 
find ample gratification in these garrulous pages. 
Meanwhile, we may venture to remind the author, 
who loves quotations and maxims of all sorts, that a 
certain homely proverb recommends the cobbler to 
stick to his last. This so-called “tale” would cut up 
into quite a dozen sermons. 

Edgar Allan Poe has not had so many imitators 
as his undoubted genius might have led us to 
anticipate. No doubt, scores have written, or at- 
tempted to write, the detective story since he set 
them the example; but very few of their number 
have attempted to imitate his peculiar methods. 
Poe was a great literary artist, as well as a clever 
constructor of plots, and, when he chose, he could 
treat the exploits of a pickpocket with as much 
thoroughness as if they had been the achievements 
of Lucifer. “ Prince Zaleski” is manifestly written 
by one of Poe's true disciples. The three short 








stories of which the book consists deal with 
problems of life, with mysteries and crimes. It 
is the mysterious Prince Zaleski who suggests 
the clue by means of which these mysteries may 
be unravelled, but his analytical skill is not that 
of the detective, even of so brilliant a detective 
as Mr. Sherlock Holmes. Probably his exploits will 
interest the public far less than did those of Mr. 
Doyle’s famous character; but the select few who 
can appreciate delicate work, and who are not bored 
by a touch of metaphysics, will delight in them 
exceedingly. 


MORE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


FAR and away the most important article of the 
month is the first instalment of Professor Huxley’s 
criticism on Mr. Balfour's new book, which closes the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century. Natur- 
ally enough, Professor Huxley is carried back by the 
book to the second century A.D. (as THE SPEAKER 
was), when amid a world of over-sensitised mystics 
and neurotic littérateurs, the conflict was essentially 
between Stoicism (the closest anticipation, he holds, 
of the scientific spirit of to-day) and that en- 
lightened Judaism which became Christianity, and 
at a later date took on most of the Christian 
doctrine now current (let it be understood that 
we are simply condensing the article). So now, 
in similar surroundings, the scientific spirit is 
in conflict with Ecclesiasticism, and on the issue 
depends our civilisation. Mr. Balfour caricatures 
the one as Naturalism—a creed which, as he pre- 
sents it, nobody holds—and calls the other “ current 
teaching.” Professor Huxley prefers the term 
“ Demomism ” (Greek for “talking popularly”). He 
hits out all round,and often with effect; though surely 
Stoicism subordinated its science to its ethics and re- 
ligion as much as any medieval Churchman. And he 
is specially severe on Mr. Balfour's misapplication of 
established terms like “ Naturalism” and “ pheno- 
menon.” But so far the reply is a little disappoint- 
ing, because the exposure of Mr. Balfour's ignorance 
of the history of the philosophic doctrine he carica- 
tures is rather obscured to the average reader by 
various brilliant divagations. It isnot worth Professor 
Huxley's while to deal with the subject in detail and 
with quotations, but if some minor authority would 
point out, with illustrative passages, that Mr. Bal- 
four’s conception of the scientific theory of the con- 
stitution of bodies, for instance, is no more advanced 
than that of Locke, to say nothing of Democritus, he 
would do some service to English philosophy. Of 
us in the political articles, Mr. Laird Clowes urges 
(as we have) that the Mediterranean is no real 
help to securing our route to India, and that as the 
electorate will never sanction the expense necessary 
for our supremacy there, we had best retire from it, 
evacuating Egypt, dropping all protection of the 
Porte, and giving up Malta to the Pope; and that we 
should prepare to seal up both exits by strengthening 
our position at the mouth of the Red Sea, and securing 
Tangier and,if we can,Morocco. Apart, however, from 
the difficulties of the latter part of this programme, 
how can we possibly throw up the responsibilities we 
have heaped on ourselves for decent government in 
Egypt and for the conduct of the Porte? Mr. 
Kebbel extols the good sense of the English people 
in refusing to go too fast—though earnest Liberals 
will say that two of the instances he quotes are 
referable partly to inertia and partly to sheer 
puzzlement—but thinks that it cannot wholly be 
depended on to secure stability in English politics, 
and so reaches the moral that the absorption of the 
Liberal-Unionists is desirable. By all means, Mr. 
Kebbel is, by the way, entitled to some of the credit 
due to fulfilled prophecy for his forecast of the late 
County Council elections. Mr. Bernard Holland gives 
an interesting account of the law just passed in 
South Australia incorporating trade unions and 
employers’ associations, imposing penalties for 
breach of trade agreements, and introducing 
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“compulsory conciliation.” The two former pro- 
visions were recommended by our own Labour 
Commission, as the Duke of Devonshire reminds 
us in a prefatory note. The experiment will be 
watched with interest, but we confess we do not 
see how fines for breach of agreement are to be 
enforced on a “new union ”—still less on its indi- 
vidual members. Among a multitude of lighter 
articles of interest we can only note Mr. School- 
ing’s study of handwriting as a branch of gesture, 
with illustrations; Miss Sellers’s plea for the establish- 
ment of self-supporting, but philanthropic, kitchens 
in London on a Viennese model; Miss Lawless’s 
Irish legend of the eighth century, and a sketch of 
Parliamentary reporting by Mr. MacDonagh. Litera- 
ture is represented also by studies of Maeterlinck 
(Mr. R. Hovey), and of the Chinese drama (Mr. George 
Adams). Altogether a very full and varied number. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. J. Fletcher 
Moulton follows up his “ plea for deliberation” as to 
the Lords with a forcible “ plea for action” as 
regards the Commons—for making it effective by 
continuing dropped Bills from session to session, by 
dropping the Committee stage on Bills reintroduced 
after rejection by the Lords, and by other reforms 
of procedure, some of which will require much de- 
liberation. Other important papers are—that on the 
Referendum, by M. Numa Droz, and that on “Our 
Failure in Egypt,” by aCairene. No man is more com- 
petent to deal with the Referendum than M. Droz, a 
Swiss Radical and ex-President of the Confederation. 
He vindicates its action in Switzerland, but points 
out that it is quite unsuitable for imitation else- 
where unless the ideas which make it possible can 
also be reproduced. In Switzerland the relation of 
electorate and government is that of employer and 
employed. The employer has the work done afresh 
if it is not to his liking, but does not necessarily 
dismiss his workmen. Could the Referendum be 
worked elsewhere without a Parliamentary cataclysm ? 
But the “initiative,” as it stands at present, he regards 
as dangerous, because “agitators” may draft their 
own schemes, and have them passed hurriedly with- 
out the safeguards for due consideration given 
by Parliamentary procedure. We do not gather, 
however, from the article that the Referendum can 
fairly be called a “ phylloxera of legislation.” The 
Cairene tells us that the fellahin attribute all our 
good works in Egypt to the Khedive, in whose 
name they are done ; and that the educated natives 
get all their ideas from French sources. We have 
not duly pushed the teaching of our own language, 
and have, therefore, no hold on the popular mind. 
“The Experiences of an Anglican Catholic” seems 
to be an elaborate satire on the High Church 
position as to the Protestant Bishop of Madrid. 
With Professor Goldwin Smith's article we deal else- 
where. Mr. William Archer gives us sound sense as 
to the County Council and the Music Halls—which 
institutions, he holds, being essentially popular, 
ought to be under democratic control; and, if so, 
it is absurd to expect Puritan persecution. He 
quotes the Mr. Clement Scott of 1889 effectively 
against the Daily Telegraph “ Englishman” of 1894, 
and easily disposes of the nonsense that is talked 
about music-hall “art.” The other articles— 
“Vernon Lee” on Emerson, Mr. J. A. Hobson on the 
Unemployed, and Dr. Clifford's presentation of the 
Liberationist position—are all worth attention. 

The future of mankind and the history of the 
bicycle, a poem by Paul Verlaine, and one from 
“The Bannatyne MS., 1568”—the latter the only 
thing in the number we should care to remember— 
are intermingled in the New Review with such more 
commonplace topics as impressions of India and the 
polities of Newfoundland. We note two singularly 
clever stories. One of thesee—by Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame—deals with the family of children we 
have learnt to know in the National Observer. 
The other, “’Gustus Frederick” —the passion of 
maternity overcoming the shame of illegitimacy— 
is uncommonly clever, and rather startling, though 














we believe it is true to life. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson's 
“Passing of England” reiterates the truth that 
our sole line of defence is the Navy, and predicts a 
sudden and irresistible coalition of Naval Powers 
against us. But would the supremacy at the 
Admiralty, which he demands, of “those who can best 
understand naval war” mean anything but oscilla- 
tion between rival and one-sided experts? An 
extremely bitter estimate of Lord Randolph Churchill 
as an aristocratic demagogue, who differed only in 
degree from “ Henri Rochefort, Marquis de Lucay,” 
and a criticism of Mr. Balfour’s philosophy, by 
G. W. Steevens, are also noteworthy. The latter is 
a pretty piece of writing, but does not strike us 
as very deep. It is true that Mr. Balfour's “ natural- 
ism was never a philosophy or expounded by philo- 
sophers.” But something which Mr. Balfour 
attempts to depict under that name, and completely 
misses, washeld by David Hume, both the Mills, Comte, 
and G. H. Lewes, in various forms—not to speak of 
lesser lights. Mr. Whibley’s sketches of Turpin and 
Cartouche are not notable save as an exercise in 
language. There is a certain distinctive belletrism, 
so to speak, about the whole periodical, just as there 
was about the old National Observer. Here, at any 
rate, is a dominant mind and style. But the end 
aimed at must be judged simply from the standpoint 
of “ Art for Art’s sake.” 

In the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (London: P. S. King) 
Mr. F, C. Clark argues that “ the year 1848, contrary 
to what has been generally supposed, is the end of a 
distinct period of socialism rather than the beginning 
of all socialistic movements in Germany,” and draws 
attention to the career of “ A Neglected Socialist ’’ 
of that early movement, William Weitling. There 
is the usual mass of critical and personal matter which 
makes this review so useful an addition to the library. 

The Free Review continues its effort to express 
the narrow and intolerant negativism of Mr. Robert- 
son with the superficial smartness of Mr. G. B. Shaw. 
The Editor says he has “ sought to makeit a platform 
for boycotted opinions in a country where the boycot- 
ting of opinion in all directions—scientific as well as 
religious—is a prevailing practice.” But Mr. Robert- 
son must know perfectly well that it is not opinions, 
bat certain methods of expressing them, which are 
“boycotted” in this country, and that as taste 
spreads and deepens, that boycott—if such it is to 
be called—will become more and more effective. 
Still the Review is at least superior to the ruck of 
“free-thought” publications, and perhaps the best 
thing that has yet issued from that somewhat 
hopeless school. 





“THE REMNANT.” 
Two Essays oN THE Remnant. By John Eglinton. Dublin: Whaley. 


A Boox out of the common, a book of ideas and suggestions, a 
book with no commonplaces, no borrowed similes, no youthful 
fustian, a book that does not appeal to the average reader or the 
mediocre mind. Of such a character is “ Two Essays on the 
Remnant ”—a title which is the only obseure thing about Mr. 
Eglinton’s work. By “the Remnant” the author means us to 
understand the idealists among the crowd, men and women of a 
temperament which does not permit them to give up “ their 
proper instincts” for the sake of worldly advantages. In the 
author's words :—“* When a man does some violence to his 
nature in adhering to the parent bulk; when its character and 
aspirations are not repeated in him; when his duty to himself 
runs counter to his outward obligations . . . . when the family 
is no longer the State in miniature, and woman demurs to what 
is expected of her; when the populace breaks over its natural 
barriers ; when the faculty of building ceases; when the Ideal 
aud the Practical seem mutually antagonistic .. . . then of that 
State it may be said that its day as a State is over; that nature 
is no longer in it, and that endless disintegration is its portion.” 
This passage contains the author's main argument, and he 
dwells on certain ominous phenomena of latter-day civilisation 
with a delicacy and subtleness of thought that, however it may 
be misunderstanded of the Philistine, will leave the latter with 
a vague sense of uneasiness. Mr. Eglinton’s book, we repeat, 
is singularly original in ideas, and as such it does not appeal to 
the tastes of Mr. Sherlock Holmes or of his handred thousand 
admirers, but to the few who are of the Remnant, or are with 
the Remnant in heart. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WHEN society was less highly organised than it is to-day, the 
rich and the poor in great cities as well as in small towns and 
village communities lived side by side, and masters and servants 
had, to a much greater extent than now prevails, common 
interests in social life. The age of steam has brought about a 
social as well as an industrial revolution. Rich merchants—to 
say nothing of rich idlers—dwell far from the madding crowd of 
the conscripts of toil, so that the poor congregate together in 
districts made up of “ mean streets,” like those which Mr. Arthur 
Morrison has described in his sternly realistic tales. Culture 
sometimes exists under bleak and straitened social conditions, 
but it cannot be denied that whilst the affluent have no monopoly 
of it, life in poverty-stricken districts is monotonous in the 
extreme, and lacks those refining influences which are only 
possible under more wholesome and less irksome conditions. 
“The Universities and the Social Problem” is a book which 
describes a notable departure in recent years. The universities, 
presumably at least, represent the wisdom and knowledge of 
the nation, and they are, of course, always full of young life, 
and also to a large extent of young life endowed to a modest 
degree, not merely with culture and enthusiasm, but with 
leisure and the sincere desire to labour in unselfish channels for 
the public good. These pages describe the Universities Settle- 
ments in East London, and the manner in which not only young 
men but also young women are seeking at the present moment 
to bridge the terrible gulf between the classes and the masses in 
the greatest city of the world. In such districts the labouring 
poor are always impeded in their often hard struggle for life by 
the unemployed, the thriftless, the weak and the worthless, 
and this in itself throws a moral obligation upon the leisured and 
cultured to come to the aid of such people against the mighty 
hosts of pauperism and vice. Much el been done by the 
organisation of charity, working men’s clubs, girls’ friendly 
societies, and the children’s country holiday movement. Tho 
Universities Settlements have unquestionably done much to 
awaken the desire for knowledge, to kindle self-respect, to 
promote thrift, as well as to brighten with sympathy and whole- 
some recreation the outlook of many to whom the battle of life 
has run hard. One of the writers of this interesting book 
asserts that, politics apart, a University Club in the East End 
can “have its sanitary committee in connection with the 
Mansion House Council; it can run its co-operative stores ; it 
can try the experiment of a bookshop ; get together a good library ; 
organise sub-societies for every sort of sport and recreation— 
football, cricket, cycling, rowing, running, chess, gymnastics, 
whist; and last, but not least, can develop a clay-pipe club, to 
settle, amid the fumes of tobacco, the deepest tt the which 
beset the social reformer.” The late Arnold Toynbee, one of 
the founders of this new movement, was accustomed to declare 
that self-interest must be followed by self-sacrifice if anarchy 
was not to overtake society. The Universities Settlements in 
East London at the present moment are doing a splendid and dis- 
interested work, and one which is sure to have far wider issues 
and more beneficent results than can be tabulated by any appeal 
to statistics. 

The two opening volumes of the new series of manuals 
entitled “ Economie Classics,” which Mr. Ashley is editing, deal 
with “ Adam Smith” and “David Ricardo,.’”’ In each case a 
brief biographical introduction is given, and this is followed by 
representative passages from “The Wealth of Nations” and 
“The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation.” Lord 
Shelburne once travelled in the coach between Edinburgh and 
London with Adam Smith, and he declared that that journey 
made all the “difference between light and darkness” for the 
rest of his life. After Burke, Shelburne was the first responsible 
statesman to accept the principles which were given to the 
world in the “ Wealth of Nations”—a book which was the 
direct outcome of the labour of twelve years and the thought 
and observation of a lifetime. It is, perhaps, an exaggerated 
claim to say that Adam Smith was the founder of political 
economy, but, as Mr. Leslie Stephen once put it, this quiet, 
unassuming Scotch philosopher made the dream of the study 
regnant in the market-place, and, we might add, made Free 
Trade inevitable. It was “The Wealth of Nations” which 
turned David Ricardo’s thoughts to political economy, and he 
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stands in the direct succession to Adam Smith, He was the 
son of a Jewish stockbroker, was a practical man of affairs and 
a born financier, sat in Parliament, and was not less rich than 
shrewd. He was an individualist in polities as well as in 
political economy, and if his conclusions were not always as 
sound as those who looked up to him at the beginning of the 
century as an apostle of the New Finance were inclined to 
suppose, his views on economic problems were far in advance of 
other members of the Stock Exchange in the reign of George 
IIL, and many of his theories even now are worthy of other 
than merely historical attention. These little books are 
admirably edited, and we think they will meet a real, and not 
an imaginary, want. 

Students of physical science—and especially those who are 
not acquainted with the German original—can scarcely fail to 
welcome Dr. Charles Palmer’s translation of Professor Nernst’s 
“ Theoretical Chemistry.” The book was first published two 

ears ago, and has attracted in all the science schools and 
aboratories of the Continent much attention, and Dr. Nernst, 
of Gittingen, is already recognised as one of the most brilliant 
living exponents of chemistry. There is truth in the assertion 
that the development of physical chemistry as a special branch 
of natural science means not so much the shaping of a new 
science, but rather the co-operation of two sciences which have 
hitherto been almost independent of each other. Dr. Nernst 
deals at great length, and with a constant appeal to detailed 
problems of caleulation or experiment, with the theoretical treat- 
ment of chemical processes ; and, in doing so, he holds fast to 
the great principle known as “ Avogadro's Rule,” which he 
describes as an almost inexhaustible “horn of plenty” for 
problems connected with the molecular theory; and he regards 
as an equally important foundation the doctrine of energy, the 
authority of which is, indeed, apparent in all the processes of 
Nature. Dr. Palmer's translation appears to combine in a some- 
what uncommon degree fidelity to the original with clear and 
capable English. The book contains many diagrams and a 
number of valuable woodcuts. 

Under the modest title of “ Notes of a Journey on the Upper 
Mekong, Siam,” Mr. Warington Smyth has put together a pid. 
and detailed account of a recent scientific tour of investigation 
which he made at the request of the Siameso Government. As 
the French have of late “rectified” their boundaries to the 
north and east of Siam to the extent of some eighty-five thousand 
miles, this hitherto mysterious and little-traversed corner of the 
globe is beginning to acquire new political importance. The 
object of Mr. Smyth’s journey was primarily, he states, the 
examination for the authorities at Bangkok of a supposed rich 
deposit of rubies and sapphires, the discovery of which had been 
reported on the left bank of the Mekong river, opposite Chieng 
Kong. “My orders were to return by Luang Prabang, 
Nongkhai, and Khorat, and to visit and report on all mineral 
deposits of which I could get information,” as well as to gather 
all possible geological data. Six months was allowed for the 
expedition, and its leader was under orders not to diverge from 
the prescribed line of march by more than sixty miles. The 
gems proved a delusion and a snare, for though a few inferior 
ones were found, the fabled wealth of the district did not bear 
close scientific investigation. At the same time, Mr. Smyth's 
journey was hurried, and as vast forests and jungles were en- 
countered, geological research on any adequate scale was 
impossible. He gives an interesting description of the scenery 
and of the natives, and brings within brief compass many 
valuable and little-known facts. A good map, and a number of 
quaint thumbnail pictures of places and people, heighten the 
interest of the narrative. 

Miss Mackenzie’s “ Art Schools of London ”’ is a descriptive 
list of institutions of the kind, great and small, and private as 
well as public. It is arranged in alphabetical sequence, and has 
been compiled for the use of students. The information is 
detailed and explicit, and we imagine that its contents will 
appeal to a wide, and happily to an increasing, circle of readers. 
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